L D Diſplay: , 


Maxxixp painted in their proper Colours. 
_ - Conſiſting of the various Characteri and Paſſions of the 
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| Inhabicants of the Wo RI d, viz. 
The young Man The aſſected Man 
The ſtay d Man The mere great Man 
The good old Man The plain try man 
The modeſt Man The jealous Man 
The bold Man - The ſordid rich Man 
The complaiſant Man WOMEN. 
The rich Man The wanton Woman 
The poor Man The modeſt Woman 
The ſelf conceited Man || The pretended godly 
The ſuſpicious Man Woman 
The reſerved Man The religious Woman 


"The contemplative Man || The witty Woman 

The ordinary honeſt Man || The ent Woman 
The laſcivious Man ] The penurious Woman 

The prophane Man The gaming Woman 

The World's wiſe Man The good Houſewife 


The proud Man The diligent Woman 
The meddling Man The litigious Woman 
The weak The quiet Woman 


Character of a good Prime-Miniſter. A good Lord-Mayor. 
Good Magiſtrates. An Attorney. A raw young Preacher. 
An Alderman. An upſtart Knight. A Coward. A Phyſician. 
A Surgeon. An Apothecary. A Citizen. A 7 vine 
A handſome Bar k A Univerſity Dun. A Sergeant, of © 
Catchpole. Common Singing Men. Muſicians. A Trumpeter. - 

With many OT HE R 8 ö 
5 Do which is add, 3 
A Deſcription of a PRISON: 
er Ludgate; Newgate; the two Compters; Bride - 
well; New-Priſon, Clerkenwell ; Gatehouſe, Weſtminſter; 


and the New Gaol, Southwark, with the Characters of their 
ſeveral Keepers, Turnkeys, Ec. | 


The Worlds a Stage, and all the MN and Womrn are Players. 
. Shakeſpear's 4s you like It. 


LONDON: 
Printed for, and Sold by the Bookſellers of Londm and 
Weſtminſter. M. pc c. x11. 
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Eprrok's PRE FACE. 


COME | of "the Eſſays contained mn this 
little Book, had, à great many Tears 


ago, ſeveral Editions printed, part of Which 
Eſſays ſhall be inſerted, they being excellent 


in their Kind, and - written by Dr. John 


Earle, firſt of Chriſt-Church, afterwards 


of Merton-College, Oxford; Tutor to Prince 
Charles in 1643, elected one of the Aſſembly 
4 Divines, but TUE to aft, and loſt all he 
had for his Loyalty. He was, after the Re- 


4 . ftanuration, Dean of Weſtminſter, and one of 


the Coadjuters in the Revival of our preſent 
Liturgy, and 3 Bifhop of Worceſter 
and Salisbury. He was à very genteel Man, 


yet religious, and a Contemner of the World : 


In his Touth an excellent Orator and Poet, 
in his advanced Tears an admirable Preacher 


and Diſputant. By the Teſtimony of an Ene- 


my, He was a Perſon of the ſweeteſt and moſt 
obliging Good-nature that lived in his Age > 
Aud none ſince have lived whom God bath. 


bleſſed with more innocent Wiſdom, more 


ſanctiſied Learning, or a more pious primitive 


 peaceable Temper. He attended the Cpurt in 


1665, when they retired to Oxford from the 
Plague, and died November the 17th, and 
; A 2 | WAS 


— — by — 


I The Editors PREFACE. 
was buried the 25th, near the High Altar in 
Merton-College Church; and was accompa- 
i nied to his Grave, from the Publick Schools, 
by a Herald at Arms, and the principal Per- 
g 'T 1 6 " oe” | 
N ons of the Court and Univerſity. 
| Thy eftabliſhed Reputation of this great and 
© good Man, will undoubtedly make his Works 
ast acceptable to the Publick now, as they 
Were at firſt; both for the Entertainment of 
thoſe who are already experienced in the 
Ways of 'Mankind, and for the Information 
of others who would know the World the beſt 
Map, that is, without trying it. | 
9 e be expected, that 2 ſo great 
aVarity of Portraits, all ſhould be — . 
5 -with equal Excellence, tho there are ſcarce 
2432 without (ome maſterly Touches. The 


| Change of Faſhions unavoidably caſts a Shade 
| 


upon a few Places, yet even thoſe contain an 
exatt Picture of the Age wherein they were 
written, as the reſt does of Mankind m gene- 
ral; for Reflections founded upon Nature 
| will be juſt in the main, as long as Men are 
[ Men, tio the ee Inſtances of Vice 
z and Folly may be drverſifed. © 
> The great Additions which will be made 
| 40 this Work as to its modern Capacity, will 
{ be done in ſuch a Manner, as we hope will 
4 be acceptable to our Readers in general. 
'Y 14 NV9S 45 
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T a Man in a ſmall letter, yet the beſt copy 


of Adam before he taſted of Eve or the 
apple; and he is happy, whoſe ſmall prac- 
: tice in the world can only write his character. 
| He is nature's freih picture newly drawn in oil, 
| which time, and much handling, dims and de- 
5 faces. His ſoul is yet a white paper unſeribbled 
With obſervations of the world, where with at 
8 length it becomes a blur'd note-book. He is 
18 happy, becauſe he knows no evil, nor 
f arh made means by ſin to be acquainted with 
a miſery. He arrives not at the miſchief of be- 
; ing wiſe, nor endures evils to come by fore- 
; ſeeing them. He kiſſes and loves all, and when 
> the ſmart of the rod is paſt, ſmiles on his beater, 
1 Nature and his parents alike dandle him, and 
tice him on with a bait of ſugar to a draught of 
, wortywood. He plays yet, like a young *Pren- \ 
tice the firſt day, and is not come to his task of 


e melancholy. All the language he ſpeaks yet is 
4 tears, and they ſerve him well enough to expreſs 
6 his neceſſity. His hardeſt labour is his tongue, 

as if he were loth to uſe ſo deceitful an organ; 
„ aud he is beſt company with it when he can but 
77 prattle, We laugh at his fooliſh ſports, but his 
il game is our earneſt; and his drums rattles and 


hobby-horſes, but the emblems and mocking of 
men's buſineſs His father hath writ him as his. 
own little ſtory, wherein he reads thoſe days of 
his lite that he cannot remember, and fighs to 


| . * S * 
fee what innocence he has ont-lived. The elder 


- he 


he gets without book. Thus accompli 


— 


1 (C6) 

he grows, he is a ſtair lower from God; and 
like his firſt father, much worſe in his breeches. 
He is the Chriſtian's example, and the old man's 
relapſe ; the one imitates his pureneſs, and the 
other falls into--his fimplicity. Could he put 
off his body with his Iittle coat, he had got 
eternity without a burden, and exchanged but 
one heaven for another. | 


©. 4 young raw PREACHER 


IS a Bird not fledged, that hath hopped out 
1 of his neſt to be chirping on a hedge, and 
Will de ſtraggling abroad at what peril ſoever. 
His backwardneſs in the Uni verſity hath ſet 
him thus forward ; for had he not truanted 
there, he kad not been ſo haſty a Divine. His 
ſmall ſtanding and time hath. made him a profi- 
cient only in boldneſs, out of which and his 
table-book he is furniſhed tor a Preacher. His 


collections of ſtudy are the notes of ſermons, 


which taken up at St. Mary's, he utters in the 
country: And if he write Brachigraphy, his 
ſtock is ſo much the better. His writing is 
more than his reading, for he reads on what 

ed he 
comes down to his friends, and his firſt ſaluta- 


tion is grace and peace our of the pulpir. His 


prayer is conceired, and no man remembers his 
College more at large. The pace of his ſer- 
mon 1s a full career, and he runs wildly over 


hill and dale, till the clock ſtop him. The la- 
bour of it is chiefly in his lungs; and the 


only thing he has made in it himſelf, is the 
faces He takes on againſt the Pope without 
To: mercy, 


— 


er tr et (> GG” 


have him again. 


Wo 
mercy, and has a jeft till in lavender for Bel- 
larmine ; yet he preaches hereſy, if it comes in 


his way, though with a mind I muſt needs ſay 


very orthodox. His action is all paſhon, and 
his ſpeech interjections. He has an excellent 
faculty in bemoaning the people, and ſpits with 
a very good grace. His ftile is compounded of 
twenty ſeveral men's, only his body imitates 


ſome one extraordinary... He will not draw his 


handkerchief out of his place, nor blow his noſe 
without diſcretion. His commendation is, that 
he never looks upon book; and indeed he was 
never uſed. to it. He preaches but once a year, 
though twice a Sunday; for the ſtuff is fil | 

ſame, only the dreſſing a little altered: He has 
more tricks with a ſermon, than a taylor with 
an old cloak, to turn it, and piece it, and at 


laſt diſguiſe it with a new preface. If he have 


waded farther in his proie 10n, and would ſhew 
is authors are poſtils, and 


reading of his own, | 
his ſchool-divinity a catechiſm. His faſhion 
and demure habit gets him in with ſome cown» 
preciſian, and makes him a gueſt on Friday 
nights. You ſhall know him by his narrow vel- 
yet cape, and ſerge facing; and his ruff, next 
his hair, the ſhorteſt Tn avid him. The 
companion of his walk is ſome zealous tradeſ- 


man, whom he aſtoniſhes with ſtrange points, 


which they both underſtand alike. - His friends 
and much painfulneſs may prefer him to thirty 
pounds a year, and by this means to a chamber- 


maid ; with whom we leave him now in the 


bonds of wedlock : Next ſunday you ſhall 
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A grave Drvins 


S one that knows the burthen of his callit L 
and hath ſtudied to make his ſhoulder ſuffl- 


- Eient ; for which he hath not been kafty to 


launch forth ot his port the Univerſity, but ex- 


pedted the ballaſt of learning, and the wind of 


opportunity. Divinity is not the beginning, 


but the end of his ſtudies; to which he takes 


the ordinary ſtair, and makes the arts his way. 
He counts it not prophaneneſs to be polifhed | 
wich .human reading, or to ſmooth his way by 
Ariftorle to ſchool-divinity. He has ſouhded 
bath religions, and anchored in the beſt, and is 
a Proteſtant out of Judgment, not faction; not 
becauſe his country, but his reaſon is on this 

fide. The miniftry is his choice, not refuge, 
and yet the Pulpit not his itch, but fear. His 
diſcourſe is ſubſtance, not all Rhetoric, and he 
utters more things than words. His ſpeech is 
nor helped with inforced action, but the matter 


acts itſelf. He ſhoots all his meditations at one 


butt; and beats upon his text, not the cuſhion ; 
making his hearers, not the pulpit groan. In 


_ citing of popiſh errors, he cuts them with argu- 


ments, not cudgels them with barren invecti ves; 
and labours more to ſthew the truth of his eauſe 
than the ſpleen. His Sermon is limited by the 
method, not the hour-glaſs; and his devotion 
goes along with him our of the pulpit. He 


comes not up thrice a week, becauſe he would 


not be idle; nor talks three hours together, be- 
cauſe he would not talk nothing: but his tongue 
preaches at fit times, and his converſation is the 


every days exerciſe. In matters of ceremony, 


he 
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he is not ceremonious, but thinks; he owes that 
reverence to the Church to bow his judgment 


ren 


Tl Dean or Canon, and his lite our Religion's 
beſt Apology. His death is the laſt ſermon; 
where in the pulpit of his bed he inſtructs men 
to die by his example.  _. e 


A modeſt MAN 
S a far finer man than he knows of, one 
1 that ſhews better to all men than himſelf; 
and ſo much the better to all men, as leſs to 
himſelf; for no quality ſets a man off like this, 
and commends him more againſt his will: and 
he can put up any injury ſooner than this (as 
he calls it) your irony. You ſhall hear him 
confute his commenders, and giving teaſons 
how much they are miſtaken, and is angty al- 
moſt if they do not believe him. Nothing 
threatens him' ſo niuch as great expeRation, 
Which he thinks mote prejudicial that your” 
under-Opi nion, becauſe it is eaſier to make that 
Nun TT B falſez 
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W [i falſe, than this true. He is one that ſneaks | 


1 from a good action, as one that had pilfered, 
and dare not juſtif: it, and is more bluſhingl7 


[ reprehended in this, than others in fin: that 
8 | counts all publick declarings of himſelf, bur ſo 
| [ many penances before the people; and the more 
| | | 2 applaud him, the more you abaſh him, and 


& i! recovers not his face a month after. One 
8 | that is eaſy to like any thing of another mans, 
1 and thinks all he knows not of him better than 

| that he knows. He excuſes that to you, which 


another would impute; and if you pardon him, 
BI is ſatisfied. One that ſtands in no opinion be- 
Y cauſe it is his own, but ſuſpeCts it rather, be- 
Y cauſe it is his own, and is confuted and thanks 
| $1 vou. He ſees nothing more willingly than his 
s | errors, and it is his error ſometimes to be too 
S | foon perſuaded. He is content to be auditor, ' 
L Where he only can _ and content to go 
away, and think himſelf inſtructed. No man 
is ſo weak that he is aſhamed to learn of, and 
is leſs aſhamed to confeſs it; and he finds many | 
times even in the duſt, what others overlook and 
loſe. Every man's preſence is a kind of bridle | 
to him, to ſtop the roving of his tongue and 
paſſions : and even impudent men look for this 
reverence from him, and diſtaſte that in him, 
which they ſuffer in themſelves, as one in whom 
vice is ill-favoured, and ſhews more ſcurvilß 
than another. A bawdy jeſt ſhall ſhame him 
more than a baftard another man, and he that 
i ſhall cenſure him among the reſt. And 
ne is Coward to nothing more than an ill tongue, 
and whoſoever dare lye on him, hath power 
over him; and if you take himp by his look, he 
ei The main ambition of his liſe is not 
to. 


e diſcredited ; and for other things, his de- 
g | ſixen | 


_ ; : 


ares are more limited than his fortunes, which 


he thinks preferment, tho? never ſo mean; and 
that he is to do ſomething to deſerve this. He 


is too tender to venture on great places, and 
would not hurt a dignity to help bimſelr : ki 
he do, it was the violence of his friends con- 
ſtrained him, how hardly ſoever he obtain ing 


* 


de was harder perſuaded to ſeek it. 


A mere dull PHYSICIAN. 


* | H ract ice is ſome buſineſs at bed-ſides, 


and his ſpeculation an urinal. He is di- 


1 ttinguithed from an Empirie, by a round velvet 
cap and Doctor's 
; "hem more ſuper 


own, yet no man takes de- 
aouſ] 


y, for he is a Doctor 
wever. He is ſworn to Galen and Hippo- 


! crates, as Univerſity- men to their Starutes, tho 
they never ſaw them: and his diſcourſe is all 
| 8 though his reading be only Alexis 
0 
beſt cure he has done, is upon his own. purſe, 
which from a lean ſicklineſs he hath made luſty 
and in fleſh, His learning conſiſts much in 
| reckoning up the hard names of diſeaſes, and 
the ſuperſeriptions of gallypots in his Apothe- 


Piedmont, or the Regimen of Health. The 


's ſhop, which are ranked in his ſhelves, 


car 
1 pen, the Doctor's memory. He is indeed only 
. © languaged in diſeaſes, and ſpeaks Greek many 


times when he knows not. It he have been but 


1 a by-ſtander at ſome defperate recovery, he is 


flandered with it, though he be guiltleſs; and 
this breeds his reputation, and thar his 1 
for his skill is merely opinion. Of all odours 
he likes beſt the ſmell of urine, and holds Veſ- 


B 2 paſian's 
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aſſan's rule, that no gain is unſavory. If you 


- 


5 d this once to him, you muſt reſolve to be 
ſick howſoe ver, for he will never leave examin- 
ing your water, till he has ſhaked it into a diſ- 
eaſe: Then follows a writ to his drugger in a 
Fete tongue, Which he underſtands though 

e cannot conſtrue. If. he ſee you himſelf, his 

reſence is the wortt viſitation: for if he cannot 
tal aut ſickneſs, he will be ſure_to help it. 
He tranſlates his Apothecary's ſhop into your 


1 


chamber, and the very Windows and benches 


muſt take phyſic. He tells you your malady in 


22 


which by;good endeavour and diligence he ma 
ring to ſome moment indeed. His moſt un- 
aithful act is, that he leaves a man gaſping, 


7 
- 


Greek; though, in be but à cold or e 1 


and his pretence is, death and he have a quar- 


rel and muſt not meet; but his fear is, leſt the 
carkaſs ſhould. bleed. Anatomies and other, 
ſpectacles of mortality have hardened him, and, 

e is no-more {truck with a funeral than a graves 
maker. Noblemen uſe him for a dir wm of 
their ftamach, and ladies for wantonneſs, eſpe» 
clally if he be a proper man. If he be ſingle, 
be is in league with his the-apothecary,;; and. 
becauſe it is the Phyſigian, the husband is pa- 
tient. If he have leiſure to be idle. (that is. to 


| Rudy) he has a ſnatch at Aleumy and is ſiek 


of the phileſopheris ſtone; a diſeaſe uncurable, 
but by an abundant phlebotomy of the purſe. 


His two main oppoſites are a mountebank and 


2 good woman, and he never ſhews his learn- 


ing ſo much as in an invective againſt them and 


their boxes. In concluſion, he is a ſucking, 
conſumption himſelf, and a very brother to the 


Vorms, for they are both ingendercd out of 


nan's corruption. 
wan's corruption 
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S like one that ſpends on the ſtock without 
any revenues coming in, and will ſnortly be 
no Wit at all; for learning is the fuef to the 
fire of wit, which if it wants this feeding, eats 
out itſelf. A good conceir or two bites of fuen 
a man, and makes a ſenſible weakening in him; 


and his brain recovers it not a year after. The 


reſt of him are bubbles and flaſhes, darted out 


| on a ſudden, which if you take them while 


they are warm, may be laughed at; if they are 
cool, are nothing. He ſpeaks beſt on the pre- 


ſent apprehenſion, for meditation ſtupifies him, 


and the more he is in travel, the leſs he brings 
forth. His things come off then, as in a nau- 
ſeating ſtomach, where there is nothing to caſt 
up, ſtrains and convulſions, and ſome aſtonith= 
ing bombaſt, which men only till they under- 
ſtand are ſcared with. A verſe ar fome ſuch 
work he may ſometimes get up to, but ſeldom 
above the ſtature of an Epigram, and that with 
ſome relief out of Martial, which is the crdi- 
nary companion of his pocket, and he reads 
him as he were inſpired. Such men are com- 
monly the trifling things of the world, good 
to make merry the company, and whom only 
men haye.to do withal when they have nothing 
to do, and none are leſs their friends than who 
are moſt their company. Here they vent them- 
ſelves over a cup ſomewhat more laftingly ; all 


* 


their wards go for jeſts, and all their Jefts for 
nothing. They are nimble in the fancy of ſome 
ridiculous thing, and reaſonable good in the 
expreſhon. Nothing ſtops a jeſt when it's 

| | coming 
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coming, neither friends, nor danger, but it muſt 


7 


out howſoever, though their blood come out. 
aſter, and then they emphatically rail, and are 
emphatically beaten, and commonly are men 
reaſonable familiar to this. Briefly they are 
ſuch whoſe life is but to laugh and be laughed |; 
at; and only wits in jeſt, and fools in earneſt. 


A mere ALDERMAN. 


7 is venerable in his gown, more in his 
1 beard, wherewith he ſets not forth ſo 
much his own, as the face of a City. You 
muſt look on him as one of the Town Gates, 
and conſider him not as a Body, but a Corpora- 
tion. His eminency above others hath made 
him a man of worſhip, for he had never been 
preferred, but that he was worth thouſands. | 
He overſces the Commonwealth, as bis ſhop, | 
and it 1s an argument of his policy, that he has | 
thriven by his craft. He is a rigorous magi- | 
ſtrate in his ward; yet his ſcale of juſtice is + 
ſuſpected, leſt it be like the ballances in his 
warehouſe. A ponderous man he is and ſub- 
ſtantial, for his weight is commonly extraordi- 
- nary, and in his preferment nothing riſes ſo 
much as his belly. His head is of no great 
depth, yet well furniſhed ; and when it is in 
conjunction with his brethren, may bring forth 
a Ciry Apophthegm, or ſome ſuch ſage matter, 
He is one that will not haſtily run into error, 
for he treads with great deliberation, and his 
judgment conſiſts. much in his pace. His dif- | 
courſe is commonly the annals of his mayoral - } 
ty, and what good government there was In 
"TE * the 


| . Tz) 
the days of his gold chain; tho* the door poſts 
were the only things that ſuffered reformation. 
He feems moſt ſincerely religious, eſpecially on 
ſolemnn days; for he comes often to Church to 
Fate make a ſhew, and is a part of the choir hang- 
ghed ings. He is the higheft ftair of his profeſfion, 
eſt. and an example to his trade, what in time they 
may come to. He makes very much of his au- 
— {rhority, but more of his fattin doublet, which 
1 though of good years, bears its age very well, 
and looks freth every ſunday : But his ſcarlet 
gown is a monument, and laſts from generation 


n his to generation. | 
th ſo 1 


A diſcontented Max 


S one that is fallen out with the world, and 
will be revenged on himfelf. Fortune has 
denied him in fomerhing, and he now takes 
pet, and will be miſerable in ſpire. The root 
of his diſeaſe is a ſeif-humouring pride, and an 
accuſtomed tenderneſs not to be croſſed in his 
fancy; and the occafion commonly of one of 
| theſe three, a hard father, a peeviſh wench, or 
his ambition thwarted. He conſidered not rhe 
nature of the world 'till he felt it, and all 
blows fall on him heavier, becauſe they light 
not firſt on his expectation. He has now fore- 
gone all but his pride, and is yet vain-glorious 
in the oftentation of his melancholy, His com- 
poſure of himſelf is a ſtudied careleſſneſs, wich 
his arms acroſs, and a neglected hanging of his 
| head and cloak; and he is as great an enemy 
to an hartband, as fortune. He quarrels at the 
time and upſtarts, and fighs at the neglect of 


men 


- * 


169 | 
men of parts, that is, ſuch as himſelf. - His 
life is a perpetual ſatyr, and he is ſtill girding | 
the age's vanity, when this very anger ſhews 
he too much eſteems it. He is much diſpleaſed 
to ſee men merry, and Wonders What they can 
find to laugh at. He never draws his own lips 
higher than a ſmile, and frowns wrinkle him 
before forty. He at laſt falls into that deadly 
melancholy to be a bitter hater of men, and is 
the moſt apt companion for any miſchief. He 
is the ſpark that kindles the commonwealth, 1 


and the bellows himſelf to blow it: and if he 


turn any thing, it is commonly one of theſe; 1 
either Frier, Traytor, or Madman. 
1 FF Lat + ve. 1 1 . Ja f 
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IE is a man ſtrangely thrifty of time paſt," 


and an enemy indeed to his maw, whence} 

he tetches out many things when they are now 
all rotten and ſtinking. He is one that hath} 
that unnatural diſeaſe, to be. enamoured of old 
age and wrinkles, and loves, all; things (as 
Hutchmen do . cheeſe) the better for being 
mouldy and worm-eaten. He is of our Reli- 
gion, becauſe we ſay it is moſt. antient; and 
Jet a broken ſtatue would almoſt make him an 
1dolater. A great admirer he is of the ruſt of 
old monuments, and: reads; only: thoſe charac- 
ters, where time hath eaten out the letters. 
He will go you forty miles to ſee a Saint's 
Well or a ruined Abbey,;-and if there be but 
a croſs or tone foot-ſtool in the way, he*ll be 
conſidering it ſo long, ?rill, he forget his jour- 
ney... His eſtate conliſts much in ſhekels, and 
"ns apnea: — 


— 
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t hath! 
of old} 
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being 
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ruſt of 
charac- 


letters. 
Saint's 


be but 
1e*11 be 


is jour: 


Is, and 


Roma 


precious relicks. 
7 where there are more ſpiders volumes than au- 
thors, and looks with great admiration on the 
antique work of cobwebs. Printed books he 
contemns, as à novelty of this latter age, but 
a manuſcript he pores on everlaſtingly, eſpe- 
| cially if che cover be all moth- eaten, and the 
duſt make a Parentheſis between every ſyllable. 
He would give all the books in his ſtudy 


(17) 


| [Roman coins; and he hath more pictures of 
Cæſar than James or Elizabeth. Beggars cozen 
Shim with muſty things which they have raked 


from dunghills, and he preſerves their rags for 
He loves no library, but 


(which are rarities all) for one of the old 


1 Roman binding, or ſix lines of Tully in his 
? own hand. His chamber is hung commonly 
wich flrange beaſts skins, and is a kind of 
charnel-houſe of bones extraordinary; and his 


yhenc: 


diſcourſe upon them, if you will hear him, 


ſhall laſt longer. His very attire is that which 


is the eldeſt out of faſhion, and you may pick 
a criticiſm out of his breeches. He never looks 
upon himſelf 'till he is grey-hair'd, and then 
he is pleaſed with his own antiquity. iis 
grave does not tright him, for he has been 
uſed to ſepulchers, and he likes death the bet- 
ter, becauſe it gathers him to his fathers. 


A DRUNKARD. 
S one that will be a man to-morrow morning, 
but is now what you will make him, for 
he is in the power of the next man, and if a 
friend the better. One that hath let go himſelf 
from the hold and ſtay of reaſon, — lies open 
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to the mercy of all temptations. No luſt but 
finds him diſarmed and tenceleſs, and with the 


leaſt aſſault enters. If any miſchief eſcape him, 
it was not his fault, tor he was laid as fair for 
it as he could. Every man ſecs him, as Cham 
faw his father the firſt of this ſin, an uncover'd 
man, and tho' his garment be on, uncovered, 
the ſecreteſt parts of his ſoul lying in the 


naked'ſt manner viſible: all his pathons come 


out now, all his vanities, and thoſe ſhamefuller 
humours which diſcretion clothes. His body 


bers are out of office, and his heels do but trip 
up one another. He is a blind-man with eyes, 
and a cripple with legs on. All the uſe he has 
of this veſſel himſelf, is to hold thus much; 
for his drinking is but a ſcooping in of ſo many 
quarts, Which are filled out into his body, and 


that filled out again into the room, which is 


commonly as drunk as he. Tobacco ſerves to 
air him after a waſhing, and is his only breath, 


and breathing while He is the greateſt enemy ! 


to himſelf, and the next to his friend, and then 


moſt in the act of his kindneſs, for his kind- 


neſs is but trying a maſtery, who ſhall ſink 


down firſt: and men come from him as a battle, 
wounded and bound ap. Nothing takes a man 


off more from his credit, and buſineſs, and 
makes him more retchleſly careleſs what be- 
comes of all. Indeed, he dares not enter on a 
ſerious thought, or if he do, it is ſuch melan- 
choly, that it ſends him to be drunk again. 


- * 


becomes at laſt like a miry way, where the ſpi- . 
rits are beclog'd and cannot pats: all his mem- 
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A younger BROTHER. 


g T T1S elder Brother was the Eſau, that came 


out firſt and left him like Jacob at his 


7 heels. His father has done with him, as Pha- 
rach to the children of Ifrael, that would have 
them make brick and give them no ſtraw ; ſo 
he tasks him to be a Gentleman, and leaves him 

nothing to maintain it. The pride of his houſe 

haas * 

muſt ſuſtain, and his beggary that Knighthood. 

His birth and bringing up will not ſuffer him 

to deſcend to the means to get wealth; but ke 

ſtands at the merey of the world, and which is 
wWorſe, of his brother. He is ſomething better 
than the ſerving- men; yet they more ſaucy: 
with him than he bold with the maſter, Who 


one him, which the elder's Knighthood 


beholds him with a countenance of ftern awe, 
and checks him oftener than his liveries. His 


; brother's old ſuits and he are much alike in 


requeſt, and caſt off now and then one to the 
other. Nature hath turniſhed him with a little 
more wit upon compaſlion, for it is like to bo 
his beſt revenue. If his annuity ftretch ſo far, 
he is ſent. to the Univerſity, and with great 


hearr-burning takes upon him the Mimftry, as 


a profeſſion he is condemned to by his ill for- 


tune. Others take a more crooked path yet, 


the King's high-way ; where at length their 
vizard is plucked off, and they ſtrike fair for 
Tyburn: but their brother's pride, not love, 


gets them a pardon. His laſt refuge is the Lo W- 


Countries, where rags and lice are no ſcandal, 
where he lives a poor Gentleman of a company, 


and dies without a ſhirt. The only thing that 
| 39 may 


1 
It 


— — 
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may better his fortunes is an art he has to make 
a Gentlewoman, wherewith he baits now and 
then ſome rich widow that is hungry after his 
blood. He is commonly diſcontented and def- * 
perate, and the form of his exclamation is, 
© Thar Churl my Brother.“ He loves not his 
Country for this unnatural cuſtom, and would 

have long ſince revolted to the Spaniard, but 
for Kent only, which he holds in admiration. 


4 q 
* * 


A mere formal MAN | 


S ſomewhat more than the thape of a man; 
I for he has his length, breadth, and colour. 
| hen you have ſeen his outſide, you have 
look'd through kim, and need employ your 
diſcovery no tarther. His reafon is merely ex- 
ample, and his action is not guided by his un- 
decſtanding, but he ſees other men do thus, and 
he follows them. He is a Negative, for we | 
cannot call him a wiſe man, but not a fool ; nor | 
an honeſt man, but not a knave; nor a Pro- 
teſtant, but not a Papiſt. The chief burden of 
his brain is the carriage of his body and the 
ſetting of his face in 2 good frame; which he 
performs the better, becauſe he is not disjoint- 
ed with other meditations. His religion is a 
good quiet ſubject, and he prays as he ſwears, 
In the phraſe of the land. He is a fair gueſt, 
and a fair inviter, and can excuſe his good cheer Bm 
in the accuſtomed Apology. He has ſome fa- | 
culty in mangling of a rabbit, and the diſtributi- | 
on of his morſel to a neighbour's trencher. He 
_ ,  apprehends a jeſt by ſeeing men ſmile, and 
laughs orderly himſelf, when it comes to his 
| turn. 


— 
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turn. His buſineſſes with his friends are to 


viſit them, and whilſt the buſineſs is no more, 

he can perſorm this well enough. His diſcourſe 
is the news that he hath gathered in his walk, 
and for other matters his diſcretion is, that he 


will only ſay what he can, that is, ſay nothing. 
His. lite is like one that runs to the Church- 


walk, to take a turn or two, and ſo paſſes. He 


hath ſtaid in the world to fill a number; and 


when he is gone, there wants one, and there's 


an end. 


4 CnhunchPAPIS T 


S one that parts his Religion befwixt his 
conſcience and his purſe, and comes to 


Church not to ſerve God but the King. The 


face of the law makes him wear the mask of 


the Goſpel, which he uſes not as a means to 
ſave his ſoul, but charges. He loves Popery 
well, but is loth to loſe by it; and though he 


be ſomething ſcared with the Bulls of Rome, 


yet they are far off, and he is ſtruck with more 
terror at the Apparitor. Once a month he pre- 
ſents himſelf at the Church, to keep off the 


Churchwarden, and brings in his body to ſave 


his bail. He kneels with the congregation, but 
prays by himſelf, and asks God forgiveneſs for 


coming thither. If he be forced to ftay out a 


Sermon, he pulls his hat over his eyes, and 
frowns out the hour; and when he comes home, 
thinks to make amends for this fault by abuſing 
the Preacher. His main policy is to ſhift off 


the Communion, for which he is never unfur- 


niſhed of a quarrel, and will be ſure to be our 


of 
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the ſtate, and expecting Spinola. 


„ 
ol Charity at Eaſter; and indeed he lies not, 
for he has a quarrel to the Sacrament. He 
would make a bad martyr and good traveller, 
for his Conſcience 1s ſo large he could never 


wander out of it; and in Confantinople would 
be circumciſed with a reſervation. His wife is 


more zealous and therefore more coſtly, and he 
bates her in tires what ſhe ſtands him in reli- 
gion. But we leave him hatching plots againſt 


* 


APRISON : 


S the grave of the. living, where they are 
ſhut up from the world and their friends ; 


and the worms that gnaw upon them their own 
thoughts and the 105 A houſe of meagre 


looks and ill ſmells, for lice, drink, and to- 


| bacco, are the compound: Pluto's court was 


expreſſed from this fancy; and the perſons are 
much about the ſame parity that is there. You 
may ask, as Menippus in Eucian, which 1s Ni- 


reus, which Therſites, which the Beggar, which 


the Knight; for they are all ſuited in the ſame 
form of a kind of naſty poverty. Only to be 
out at elbows is in fafhion here, and a great in- 
decorum not to be thread-bare. Every man 
ſhews here like ſo many wrecks upon the ſea, 
here the ribs of a thouſand pound, here the re- 
licks of ſo many mannors, a doublet without 
buttons: and ?tis a ſpectacle of more piry than 
executions are. The company one with the 
other 1s buta vieing of complaints, and the cauſes 
chey have to rail on fortune and fool them- 


ſel ves, and there is a great deal of good 8 
15 : ip 


C23) 
ſhip in this. They are commonly, next their 
. Creditors, moſt. bitter againſt the Lawyers, as 
men that have had a great ſtroke in aſſiſting them 
hither. Mirth here is ſtupidity or hard-heart- 
edneſs, yet they feiga it ſometimes to ſlip me- | 
lancholy, and keep off themſelves from them- | 
ſelves, and the torment of thinking what they 
q have been. Men huddle up their, ite here as a ] 
'3 thing of no uſe, and wear it out like an old 
3 Fair, the fafter the better; and he that deceives | 
s# the time beſt, beſt ſpends it. Ir is the place | 


where. new comers are moſt welcomed, and 
next them ill news, as that which extends their 
fellowſhip in miſery, and leaves few to inſult : 
And they breath their diſcontents more ſecures 4 
ly here, and have their tongues at more libert | 
than abroad. Men ſee here much ſin and — 4 | | 
calamity ; and where the laſt does not mortify, ö 
the other hardens; and thoſe that are worſe | 
here, are deſperately worſe, as thoſe from whom | 
the horror of ſin is taken off, and the punith- [ 
ment familiar, and commonly a hard thought | 
paſſes on all that come from this ſchool ; which 

though it teach much wiſdom, it is too late, 

and with danger: and it is better to be a fool, 

than come here to learn it. 


4 ſelf-conceited MAN 


S one that knows himſelf ſo well, that he 

does not know himſelf. Two excellent 
well-dones have undone him, and he is guilty 

of it that firſt commended him to madnets. He: 

is now become his own- book, which he p:res 
| on continually, yet like a truant reader skips 
over the harth places, and ſurveys only that 


which 
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leaſt law cruſhes to nothing. 
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which is pleaſant. In the ſpeculation of his 
own good parts, his eyes, Iike a drunkard's, 
ſee all double, and his fancy like an old man's 
ſpeQacles, make a great letter in a ſmall print. 
He imagines every place where he comes his 
theatre, and not a look ſtirring but his ſpecta- 
tor; and concetves mens thoughts to be ver 
idle, that is, only buſy about him. His wal 
is ſtill in the faſhion of a march, and like his 
opinion unaccompanied, with his eyes moſt 
fixed upon his own perfon, or on others with 
reflection to himſelf, If he have done any 
ching that has paſt with applauſe, he is always 
re- acting it alone, and conceits rhe extaſy his 
hearers were in at every period. His diſcourſe 
is all poſitions and definiti ve decrees, with, 
Thus it muſt be, and thus it is; and he will 
not humble his authority to prove it. His 
tenet is always ſingular and aloof from the vul- 
gar as he can, from which you muſt nor hope 
to Wreſt him. He has an excellent humour for 
an Heretick, and in theſe days made the firſt 
Arminian. He prefers Ramus before Ariſtotle, 
and Paracelſus before Galen, and whoſoever 
with moſt paradox is commended. He much 
pities the world that has no more inſight in his 
parts, when he is too well diſcovered even to. 
this very thought. A flatterer is a dunce to 
him, for he can tell him nothing but what he 


| knows before: and yet he loves him too, be- 


cauſe he is like himſelf. Men are mercitul to 
him, and let him alone, for if he be once dri- 
ven from his humour, he is like two inward 
friends fallen out : his own birtet enemy and 
diſcontent preſently makes a murder. In ſum, 
he is a bladder blown up with wind, which the 
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well as his clothes, and. ſomewhat, in the 
ame nature, for he is caſt behind his maſber as 
S faſhionably as his ſword and cloak are, and he 
is but n qverpo without him. His properneſs 
qualifies him, and of that a good leg; for his 
ead he Has little uſe but to == it bare. A 
good dull wi ĩt beſt ſuits with him to comprehend 
common ſenſe and a trencher; for any greater 
ſtore of brain it makes him but tumultuous, and 
ſeldom thrives with him. He follows his 


maſter's ſteps, as well in conditions as the ſtreet: 


if he wench or drink, he comes him in an under 
kind, and thinks it a part ef his duty to be 
like him. He is indeed wholly his maſter's, 
of his faction, of his cut, of his pleaſures: He 
is handſome tor his credit, and drunk for his 
credit, and if he have power in the cellar, com- 
mands the pariſh. He is one that keeps the beſt 
company, and is none of it; for he knows all 
the Gentlemen his maſter knows, and picks 
3 from thence ſome bagging and horſe-terms, 
„ which he ſw2ggers with in the alehouſe, where 
be is only called maſter. His mirth is bawdy 
jeſts with the wenehes, and behind the door 
bawdy earneſt. The beſt work he does is his 
marrying, for it makes an honeſt woman, and 
if he follows in it his maſter's direction, it is 
commonly the beſt ſervice he does him. | 
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A too idly reſerved MAN | 
S one that is a fool with diſcretion, or a | 
ſtrapge piece of politician, that manages | 
| the ſtate of himſelf. His actions are his pri- 
i vy- council, wherein no man muſt partake | 
1 beſide. He ſpeaks. under rule and preſerip- 
| tion, and dare not ſhew his teeth without Ma- 
chiavel. He converſes with his neighbours 
as he would in Spain, and fears an 1 
man as much as i idtien. He ſuſpects all 
- queſtions for examinations, and thinks you 
would pick ſomething out of him, and avoids 
| you. His breaſt is like a Gentlewoman's cloſer, 
| which locks up. every toy cr trifle, or ſome 
| | bragging mountebank that makes every ſtinking 
| thing a ſecret. He delivers you:common mat- 
2 ters with great conjuration of ſilence, and whiſ- 
| || pers you in the ear Acts of Parliament. You £ 
| may as ſoon wreſt a tooth from him as a paper, 
and whatſoever he reads is letters. He dares 1 
nor talk of-great men for fear of bad comments, 
and he knows not how his words may be miſ- 
applied. Ask his opinion, and he tells you his 
doubt; and he never hears any thing more 
= aftoniſhedly than that he knows before. His 
words are like the Cards at Primiviſt, where 
* ſix is eighteen and ſeven one and twenty, for 
1 they never ſignify what they ſound; but if he 4 
tell you he will do a thing, it is as much as if 


heſwore he would not. He is one indeed that \ 
takes all men to be craſtier than they are, and | 
puts himſelf to a great deal of affliftion to hin- | 


der their plots and deſigns, where they mean 
freely. He has been long a riddle himſelf, but 
at laſt finds Ocdipuſes ; for his aver-ated diſſi- 4 
mulation F 
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backwards, and read him. 


| : 'J > "eb a 
mulation diſcovers him, and men do with bim 
as they would with Hebrew letters, ſpell him 
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T a degree, or (if you will) a pair of ſtairs 


above an Alehouſe, where men are drunk 


with more credit and apology.. If the Vintners 
noſe be at door, it is a ſign ſufficient, but the 


abſence ot this is ſupplied by the Ivy-buſh: 


The rooms are ill breath'd like the drinkers 


that have been well over. night, and are ſmelt 


too faſting next morning; not furniſhed with 


beds apt to be defiled, but more neceſſary im- 


plements, ſtools, table, and a chamber- pot. It 


is a broacher of more news than hogſheads, and 
more jeſts than news, which are ſucked up here 
by ſome ſpungy brain, and from thence ſqueez d 
into a Comedy. Men come here to make mer- 
ry, but indeed make a noiſe, and this muſick 


above is anſwered with the clinking below. 


The drawers are the civileft people in ir, men 
ef good bringing up, and howſoever we eſteem 
of them, none can boaſt more juſtly of their 
gh calling. *Tis the beſt theatre of natures, 
where they are truly acted, not play'd, and the 
buſineſs, as in the reſt of the world, up and 
down, two it, from the bottom of the cellar ro 


the. great chamber. A melancholy man would 


find here matter to work upon, -to ſee heads as 
brittle as glaſſes, and ofter broken; men come 
hither- to quarrel, and come hither to be made 
friends : wh if Plutarch 2 lend me his ſimi le, it 
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eu e tem ir is the c Fn Gon tion of 
the afterton; and the 5 Exer. or ale e r 
of a rainy day. It is the” Torrid Zone that 


ſcorches the face, and tobacco the gun-powder 


chat blow it· p. Much harm would be done, 
if the charitable viatner had 5 water _ 
for theſe flames. . ouſe of . may ca 
it, but not a houfe 0 ERR the candles 
are never out; and it is like thoſe countries. far 
in cle North, where it lis is len at mid. night 
> e After a Jong. firring, it bee 
Hkea 15 a daſhing ſhower, Whete the 
Ar fluſking abdye, wr the conduits 1 run⸗ 
nidg etob, while che Jordans Ike rivers over- 
flow their banks. To *gtve you The: total rec. 
köning of it: It 58: the S buſt man's recreation! 
the idfe >man? s buſineſs, the melancholy man's 
22 -the ſtrange ts welcome, tlie * of 

Curt man's: — the ſcholar s kinds 
tieſs, and the citizen's <ourtely: It is the tl 
park ling wits; and 4 a of e rhe! x 
og Pe welleave ther a 
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he now lives of bimſelf.” He is ſome needy 
caſhieftle fellow; whom the. world hath o 
flung off, yer Kilt elalpe again, and is like one 
4 t e faſtens upon any ms. that's nent 

hand. Amongſt other of his ſh pirecks! he Has 
. lo ſhame, and this Want bi We Heb 
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| excellent memory 
for bis acquaintance, though, there paſs d rigs 


- 


no leſs chan pay for it Helis fumblingwith 
tw Palle ft „ as f ſchool-boy- with his 
Fu ben. ee ito} be whip'd; till 


aſter weary wi 
N 10 he reckoning is paid, he ſays, It muſt 
not be ſo, yet is ſtrait pacified, and cries, What 


each. man a ſbilling or two, as be can well 
they lend him, not with a hope 
ut that he will come no more. 


10 to carry commendationg, Which he will be 
ure te 


10 deliyer at eleven of the clock: Phey 
in, courteſy. bi > | | 
cannot deny them. If he find: but a good look 


Sheriff*s hoſpitaliry. Men ſhun him at length 
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| P. fellow newly great and ne wy proud, * 


& chat hath put himſelf into another face upon 
his prefermens, for his own was not bred to it. 
One whom fortune hach ſhot up to ſome office 
or authority; and he ſhoots up his neck to his 
fortune, and will not bait you an inch of either. 
His very countenance and geſture be _ how 
much be is, and if you underſtand him not, 
he telle you, and concludes every period with 


his place, which you muſt and ſhall know. 


He is one that looks on all men as if he were 


angry, but eſpecially on thoſe of his acquain- 

. | — ſurlier diſtance, 
as men apt to miſtake him, becauſe they have 
known him: And for this cauſe he knows not 


tance, whom 


ou till you have told him your. name, which 
ie thinks he has heard, but forgot, and with 


much ado ſeems to ecover. If you have any 


thing to uſe him in, you are His vaſſal for thãt 
time, and muſt give him the patience of any 


injury, which he does only to ſhew what he 


may do. He ſnaps you up bitrerly, becauſe he 
will be offended, and tells you, you are fawcy 


and troubleſome, and ſometimes takes your 


money in this language. His very courteſies 
are intolerable, they are done with ſuch an ar- 


rogance and imputation; and he is the only 


man you may hate after a good turn, and not 
be ungrateful; and men reckon it amo g their 


n 
calamities to be- beholden unto him. No vice 


draws with it 2 more general hoſtility, and 
makes men readier to ſearch into his faults, and 
of them his beginning; and no tale ſo unlikely 


but is willingly heard of him and believed: 
| And 
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And commonly ſuch mea are of no merit at all, 
but make out in pride what they want in worth, 
nd fence themſelves with a ſtately kind of be- 
8 from that contempt would purſue them. 
They are men whoſe preferment does us a great 


Y deal of wrong, and when they: are down, we 
may laugh at them without breach of good 


nature. Bin bas n 
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AcdquAINTA NE 

J. che firſt draught of a friend, whom we muſt 

lay down oft thus, as the foul copy, before 

we can write. him perfect and ttue; for from g 

hence, as from a probation, men take a degree 1 

in our reſpect, till at laſt they wholly poſſeſs 

us: For acquaintance is the hoard, and friend- ; 

| ſhip the pair choſen out of it; by which ar laſt | 

| we begin to impropriate and incloſe to our- 

1 ſelves what before lay in common with others. \ 

And commonly where it grows not up to this, 

it falls as low as may be; and ne poorer rela- 

tion than old acquaintance, of whom we only 

ask how they do for f. ſhion's ſake, and care | 

7 not. The ordinary uſe ef acquaintance is bur 4 

ſeme what of more toldneſs of ſociety, a ſharing 

of talk, news, drink, mirth together; but ſor- 

row is the right of a friend, as a thing nearer | 

our heart, and to be delivered with it. No- 

thing eaſier than to create Acquaintance, the 

mere being in company once does it; whereas 

' friendſhip like children is ingender'd by a more 

inward mixture, and coupling together; when 

ve are acquainted not with their 1irtues only, | 

but their faults, to their paſſions, their _ | 
their 


r 
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not looſely to 


„ 1 
their ſhame, and are bold on both ſides to make 
heir diſcovery.” And as it is in the love of the 
7. which is then at the height and full 
when it has power and admittance into the 
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hidden and worſt parts of it; fo it is in friend- 


ſhip with the mind, when thoſe vERENDA of 


9 : 0 
the foul, and thoſe things which we dare not 
ſhew the world, are bare and detected one to 
another. Some men are familiar with all, and 
thoſe-commenty-trtends to none; for friendſhip 
is a ſullener thing, as a contracter and taker up 
of our affections, to ſome few, and ſuffers them 
be ſcattered on all men. T 
pooreſt tye of acquaintance is that of place a 
coumry,” which ate ſhifted as the place, and 


miſs d but while the fancy of that continues. 


Theſe are only then gladeſt of other, when 


they meet in ſome foreign region, Where the 
encompaſſing of ſtrangers unites them cloſer, 


Itill at laſt they get new, and throw off one 


another. Men of parts and eminency, as their 


- acquaintance is more ſought for, fo they are 


generally more ftaunch of it, not out of pride 
only, but fear te let too many in too near them: 
For it is with men as with pictures, the beſt 
thow better afar off and at Fitance, and the 


_ cleſer you come to them. the coarſer they are. 


The beſt judgment of a man is taken from his 
acquaintance, for friends and enemies are both 
partial; whereas theſe fee him trueſt becauſe 


calmeſt, and are no way ſo engaged to lie for 


him.. And men that grow ftrange after ac- 

uaintance, ſeldom piece together again, as 
thoſe that have taſted meat and diſlike it, out 
of a mutual experience diſrelithing one another. 
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I his own Hackney-man; for he lets himſelf 
> out to travel as well as his horſes. He is the 
ordinary Enibaſſader between friend and friend, 
the father and the ſon, and brings rich preſents 
to the one, but never returns any back again. 
He is no unletter'd man, tho in ſhew ſimple; 
for queſtionleſs, he has much in his budget, 
which he can utter too in fit time and place. 


He is like the vault in Glouceſter church, that 


conveys whiſpers at a diſtance, for he takes the 
ſound out of your mouth at Y 


ſtudent's joy and expectation, and the moſt- ac- 
cepted gueſt, to whom they lend a willing hand 
to diſcharge him of his burden. His firſt greet- 
ing is commonly, Your triends are well; and 
to prove it, in a piece of Gold delivers their 
bleſſing. You would think him a churliſh blunt 
fellow, but they find in him many tokens of 
humanity. He is a great affliter of the high- 
ways, and beats them out of meaſure ; which 
injury is ſometimes revenged by the purſe-taker, 
and then the voyage miſcarries. No man do- 
mineers more in his inn, nor calls his hoſt un- 
reverently with more preſumption, and his ar- 


rogance proceeds out of the ſtrength of his 


horſes. He forgets not his load where he takes 
his eaſe, for he is drunk commonly before he 
goes to bed. He is like the prodigal child, ſtill 
packing away and ſtill returning again. But 
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let him paſs. 
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ork, and makes 
it be heard as far as London. He 1s the young 
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10 A mere complemental Man 


| S one to be held off ſtill at the ſame diſtance Þ} 
Ss * you are now; for you ſhall have him but 
11 thus, and if you enter on him farther you loſe 
1 him. Methinks Virgil well expreſſes him in thoſe 


1 well-behaved ghoſts that Aneas met with, that 
were friends to talk with, and men to look on, 
but if he graſped them, but air. He is one that 
lies kindly to you, and for good fafhion's ſake, 
and tis diſeourteſy in you to believe him. His 
words are ſo many fine phraſes ſet together, 
|| which: ſerve equally for all men, and are equally 
i to no purpoſe. . Each freſh encounter with a 
man puts him to the ſame part again, and he 
2: = goes over to you what he faid to him was laft 
| | with him: He kiſſes your hands as he kifs'd his 
| | before, and is your ſervant to be commanded, 
| | but you ſhall intreat of him nothing. His pro- 
it fers are univerſal and general, with exceptions 
againft all particulars. He will do any thing 
tor you, but if you urge him to this, he can- 4 
not, or to that he is engaged; but he will do 
j any thing. Promiſes he accounts but a kind of 
| 15 mannerly words, and in the expeCtation of you 
| manners not to exact them: if you do, he won-— 
| ders at yeur ill-breeding, that cannot diſtinguiſh =} 
| between what is ſpoken and what is meant. No 
| man gives bettet ſatisfaction at the firſt, and 
| comes off more with the elogy of a kind Gen- 
1 tleman, till you know him better, and then 
* you. know him for nothing. And commonly 
| thoſe moſt rail at him, that have before moſt 
| commended him. The beft is, he cozens you 


il in a fair manner, :nd abuſes you with great 
reſpect. 9 
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A poor FI DI ER 


8 a Man and a Fiddle out of caſe, and he in 
worſe caſe than his Fiddle. One that rubs 
two fticks together (as the Indians ſtrike fire) 
and rubs a poor living. out of it; partly from 
this, and partly from your. charity, whick is 
more in the hearing than giving him, for he 
ſells nothing-dearer to be gone. He is juſt ſo 
many ſtrings above a beggar, though he have 
but two; and yet he begs too, only not in the 
downright, For God's ſake, but with a ſhrug- 
ging, Ged bleſs you, and his face is more pin d 
than the blind man's. Hunger is the greateſt 
pain he takes, except a broken head ſometimes, 
and the labouring John Dory. Otherwiſe his 
life is ſo many fits of mirth, and tis ſome 
mirth to fee him. A good feaſt ſhall draw him 
five miles by the noſe, and you ſhall rack him 
again by the ſcent. 'His other pilgrimages are 
fairs and good houſes, where his de votion is 
great to the Chriſtmas; and no man loves good 
times better. He is in league with the tapſters 
for the worſhipful of the inn, whom he torments 
next morning with his art, and has their names 
more perfect than their men. A new ſong is 
better to him than a new jacket, eſpecially if 
bawdy, which he calls merry, and hates natu- 
rally the Puritan, as an enemy to this mirth. 
A country wedding and Whitſon-ale are the 
two main places he domineers in, where he 
roes for a muſician, and overlooks the bag-pipe, 
The reſt of him is drunk, and in the ſtocks... 
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A young Max: 
H E is now out of nature's protection, tho? 
J not yet able to guide himſelf; but left 
Sole to the world and fortune, from which the 


weakneſs of his childhood preſerved him; and 
now his ſtrength expoſes him. He is indeed 


Juſt of age to be miſerable, yet in his own con- 


ceit firſt begins to be happy ; and he 1s happier 
in this imagination, and his miſery not felt is 
leſs; He fees yet but the outſide of the werld 
and men, and concei ves them according to their 
appearing gliſter, and out of this ignorance be- 
Leves them. He purſues all vanities for happi- 
neſs, and enjoys them beſt in this ae is 
reaſon ſerves, not to curb but underſtand hi 


a more eager earneſtneſs, Himſelf is his own 
temptation, and needs not Satan, and the world 
will come hereafter. He leaves repentance for 


grey hairs, and performs it in being coyetous. 
e is mingled with the vices of the age as the 


» . 


He conceives his youth as the ſeaſon of his lu 
and the hour wherein he ought to be bad; an 


| becauſe he would not loſe his time, ſpends it. 


He diſtaſtes nenten as @ ſad thing, and is 
ſix years elder 'for a thought of heayen, He 


but dare not imagine it with wrinkles. He loves 


and hates with the ſame inflammation, and when 


the heat is over is cool alike to friends and ene+ 
mies. His friendihip isſeldom fo ftedtaſt, but 


that luſt, drink or anger may overturn it. He 


offers you his blood to day in kindneſs, and is 


ready to take yours to-morrow. He does ſel- 
— 2_ 


s ap- 
petite, and proſecute the motions thereof with 


faſhion and cuſtom, with which he longs to be 
acquainted, and ſins to better his F vs 
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1 
dom any thing which he wiſhes not to do again, 
and is only wiſe after a misfortune. He ſuffers 


much for his knowledge, and a great deal of 


folly it is makes him a wiſe man. He is free 
from many -vices, by being not grown to the 

erformance, and is only more vertuous out ot 
weakneſs. Every action is his danger, and 
every man his ambuſh. He is a ſhip without 
pilot or tackling, and only good fortune may 
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ſteer him. If he ſcape this age, he has ſcap d 


An ald College BUTLER 
P. none of the worſt Students in the houſe, for 
T he keeps the ſet hours at his book more duly 
than any. His authority 1s great over mens 
good Names, Which he charges many times 
with ſhrewd aſperſions, which they hardly wipe 
off without payment. His box and counters 
prove him to be a man of reckoning, yet he is 
ſtricter in his accounts than a uſurer, and deli- 
vers not à farthing without awe He dou- 
bles the pains of Gallobelgicus, for his books 
go out once à quarter, and they are much iu 
the ſame nature, brief notes and ſums of affairs, 


and are out of requeſt as ſoon. His comings im 


are like a Taylor's, from the ſhreds of bread, 
the chippings and remnants of the broken cruft ; 
excepting his vails trom the barrel, which poor 


folks buy for their hogs but drink themſelves. . 


He divides: an halipenny loaf with more ſub- 
tlety than Keckerman, and ſub-divides the 
a primo ortum ſo nicely, that a ftomach of great 
capacity can hardly apprehend it. He is a very 
7 | ſober 
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ſober man, conſidering his manifold - tempta« 
tions of drink and ſtrangers; and if he be over- 

ſeen, tis within his own liberties, and no man 
ought to take exception. He is never ſo well 

leaſed with his place as when a Gentleman 1s 

| keholden to him for ſhewing him the buttery, 

whom he greets with a cup of ſingle beer an 

- fliced manchet, and tells him 'tis the faſhion 
of the College. He domineers over freſhmen 
when they firſt come to the hatch, and 1 

them with ſtrange language of Cues and Cees, 


his Bin. His faculties extraordinary is the 
warming of a pair of Cards, and telling out 
a dozen of counters for poſt and pair, and no 
man is more methotlical in theſe buſineſſes. 


and ſome broken Latin which he has learnt at 


Thus he ſpends his age till the tap of it is run 


out, and then a freſh one is ſet abroach. .. 


A meddling MAN 

S one that has nothing to do with his buſi. 
* geſs, and yet no man buſier than he, and his 
buſineſs is moſt in his face. He is one thruſts 
himſelf violently into all employments, unſent 
for, unfeed, and many times unthank*d-; and 
his, part in it is only an eager buſtling, that ra- 
ther keeps ado than. does any ings He will 
take you aſide, and queſtion you of your affair, 
and liſten wirh both ears, and look earneſtly, 
and then it is nothing ſo much yours as his. He 


* 
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ſnatches what you are aug our of your hands, 


and cries, Give it me, and does it worſe, an 
lays an engagement upon you too, and you 
mult thank him for this gains. He lays you 


down 


* 
"of 
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down an hundred wild plots, all impoſſible 
things, which you muſt be ruled. by- perforce, 
and he delivers them with a ſerious and coun- 
ſelling forehead ; and there is a great deal more 
wiſdom in this forehead than his head. He 


will woo for you, ſollicit for you, and woo 


you to ſuffer him ; and fearce any thing done, 
wherein his letter, or his journey, or at lea, 

himſelf is not ſeen : if he have no task in it 
elſe, he will rail yet on ſome ſide, and is often 
beaten when he need not. Such men never tho- 
roughly weigh any buſineſs, but are forward 
only to ſhew their zeal, when many times this 
forwardneſs ſpoils: it, and then they cry they 
have done what they can, that is as much hurt. 
Wiſe. men till deprecate theſe mens kindneſſes, 
and are beholden to them rather to let them 
alone ; as being one trouble more in all buſineſs, 
and which a man ſhall be hardeſt rid of 


An upſtart KN 16 H 


IS à Holiday Clown, and differs only in the 
ſtuff of his clothes, not the ſtuff of himſelf, 
for he bare the King's ſword before he had arms 


to weild it; yet being once laid o'er the ſnoul- 


der with a Knighthood, ke finds the Herald his 
friend. His father was a man of good flock, 
though but a tanner or uſiter ; he purchaſed 
the land and his fon the title. He has doff'd 
off the name of a Country Fellow, but the look 
not ſo eaſy, and his face ſtill bears a reliſh of 
churn-milk. He is garded with more gold lace 
than all the gentlemen of the 2 yet his 
body makes his clothes ſtill out of faſhi 


houſe- 


on. His 
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ripen'd when others are 
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efleems the true burden of Nobility, and is ex- 
ceeding ambitious to ſeem delighted in the 
ſport, and have his fit glov'd with his Jeſſes. 
A juſtice of peace he is to domineer in his pa- 
riſh, and do his neighbour wrong with more 


right. He will be drunk with his hunters for 


company, and ſtain his gentility with drop- 
pings of ale. He is fearful of being Sheriff of 


the. Shire by inſtin&, and dreads the Aſſize- 


week as much as the priſoner. In ſum, he's but 
a clod of his own earth, or his land is the dung- 


hill, and he the cock that crows over it: And 
commonly his race is quickly run, and his 
children's children, though they ſcape hanging, 


return to the place from whence they came. 


1 A good old MAN 


JS the beſt anti uity, and which we may with 
- leaſe vanity admire. One whom time hath 


been thus long a working, and like winter fruit 

aken down. He hath 
taken out as many leſſons of the world as days, 
and learnt the beſt thing in it the vanity of it. 
He looks over his former life as a danger 
well paſt, and would not hazard himſelf to 
begin again. His luſt was long broken before 
his body, yet he is glad this temptation is broke 


too, and that he is fortified from it by this 


weakneſs. The next door of death fads him 
not, but he expects it calmly as his turn in na- 
| ture; 


bouſe-keeping is ſeen much in the diſtin&t famis 
lies of dogs, and ſerving-men attendant on 
their kennels, and the deepneſs of their throats 

is the depth of their diſcourſe. A hawk he 
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3 ture; and fears more his recoiling back to 
F childiſhneſs than duſg. All men look on him 


as a commen father, and on oi-age for his 
fake as a reverent chi His wery preſenck 


and face puts vice out of countenance,' and 


makes it an indecorum in a vicious mam He 
pra&iſes his experience on youth without the 
harſhneſs of reproof, and in his counſel his good 
company. He has ſome old ftories ftill of his 
own ſeeing to confirm what he ſays, and makes 
them better in the telling; yet is not troubles 
ſome neither with the ſame tale again, but re- 


mem bers with them how ott he has told them. 


His good old ſayings and morals ſeem proper 
to his beard ; and the poetry ot Cato does well 
out of his mouth, and he ſpeaks it as if he were 
the author. He is not apt to put the boy on 
à younger man, nor the fool on a boy, but can 


diſtinguiſh gravity from a ſower look; and the 


leſs teſty he is, the more regarded. Vou muſt 
pardon him if he like his own times better 
than theſe, becauſe thoſe things are follies to 
him now that were wiſdom then; yet he makes 
us of that opinion too when we ſee him, and con- 
ia choke times by ſo good a relick. He is 


a man capable of a dearneſs with the yo 2 | 
at 


men, yet he not youthtuller to than, 
they older for him; and no man credits more 
bis acquaintance. He goes away at laſt too 
ſoon whenſoe ver, with all mens ſorrow but his 
_ 5 and his memory is freſh when it is twice 
as old. Fad th LE WeY 
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A GaLLaANT 


JS one that was born ard ſhap'd for his 
cloaths: and if Adam had not fallen, had 


liv'd to no purpoſe. He gratulates therefore 


rhe firft ſin, and fig leaves that were an occa- 


fion of his bravery. - His firſt care is his dreſs, 
the next his body, and in the uniting of theſe 
two lies his ſoul and its faculties. He obſeryes 


London trulier then the Terms, and his buſi- 


neſs is the Street, the Stage, the Court, and 
thoſe places where a very proper man is beſt 
ſhown. If he be qualified in gaming extra- 
ordinary, he is ſo much the more genteel 
and compleat, and he learns the beſt oaths for 
the purpoſe. Theſe are a great part of his diſ- 


courſe, and he is as curious in their newneſs as 


the faſhion. His other talk is Ladies and ſuch 


pretty things, or ſome jeſt at a Play. His 
Pick- tooth bears a great part in his diſcourſe, 
fo does his body, the upper parts whereof are 
as ſtarch'd as his linnen, and perchance uſe the 
ſame Laundreſs. He has learn'd to ruffle his 


face from his baot, and takes great delight in 


his walk to hear his ſpurs jingle. Though his 
life paſs ſome what ſlidingly, yet he ſeems 
very eareful of the time, for he is ſtill draw- 
ing his watch out of his pocket, and ſpends 
part of his hours in numbring them. He is 
one never ſerious but with bis Taylor, when 


he is in conſpiracy for the next device. He is 
furniſh'd with his jeſts, as ſome wanderer with 
ſermons, ſome three for all congregations, one 


eſpecially againſt the ſcholar, a man to him 
much ridiculeus, whom he knows by no other 


definition, but a filly fellow in black, Heisa 
kind 
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kind of walking Mercers Shop, and ſhews you 
one ſtuff to-day, aud another to-morrow ; an 
ornament to the room he comes in, as the fair 
bed and hangings be; and is merely ratable 
accordingly, fifty or an hundred Pounds as hie 
ſuit is. Tis main ambition is to get a Knighte 
hood, and then an old Lady, which if ke be 
happy in, he fills the ſtage and a coach ſo much 
longer : Otherwiſe, himſelf and his cloaths. 
grow ſtale together, and he is buried commonly 
e're he dies in the Gaol, or the Country. 


A ConsTaBLE _ 
T 2 Viceroy in the Street, and no man flands 
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more upon't that he is the King's Officer. 
Iis juriſdiction extends to the next Stocks, 
where he has commiſſion for the heels only, and 
ſets the body at liberty. He is a fcare-crow to 
that Alehouſe, where he drinks not his morn= + 
ing's draught, and apprehends a drunkard for 
not ſtanding in the King's name. Beggars fear 
him more than the Juſtice, and as much as the 
Whip-ſtock, whom he delivers over to his ſubs. . 
ordinate Magiſtrates, the Bridewell-magn, and 
the Beadle. He is a great ſtickler in the tu- 
mults of double Juggs, and venters his head 
by his place, which is broke many times to 
keep whole the peace. He is never ſo much 
in his majeſty as in his Night-watch, where he 
fits in his chair of ſtate, a ſhop-ſtall, and in- 
viron'd with a guard of halberts, examines all 
paſſengers. He is a very careful man in his 
Office, but if he ſtay up after midnight, you 
ſhall take him aappiog | 1 
| F 2 - 
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flatter many times, fo he oft fhews fairer 


chan the truefubſtance : His lool converſation, 
qe Picking by the outwardnefs of friendſhip 


For. Picture of a Friend, and as Pictures 


more pleaſigg by odds, for a true friend dare 
take t 


whereas he is a great deal more cowardly, and 


will not let the leaſt hold go, for fear o _ 


makes him doubt his caſheering. And this is 
one ſure mark of him, that he is never firſt an- 
gry, but ready, tho' upon his own wrong. ta 
make ſatisfaction. Therefore he is never yoked 
with a poor man, or any that ſtands on the 
lower ground, but whoſe fortunes may tempt 


his pains to deceive him. Him he learns firtt, 


and learns well, and grows perfecter in his hu- 


mours chan N and by this door enters. 
of which he is able at laſt to 


upon his foul, 
rake the-very print and. mark, and faſhion his 


_ own by it, like a falſe key to open all your ſe- 


crets. All his affections jump even with yours; 
he is beföre-hand wil your thoughts, and able 
to ſuggeſt them unto you. He will commend 


to you firſt what he knows you like, and has 
always ſome abfurd Story or other of your ene- 


my, #nd-then wonders, how your two opinions 
mould jump in that man. He will aſk your 
counſel ſometimes as a man of deep judgment, 


and Has à fecrer of purpoſe to diſcloſe to you, 


and whatſoever yon ſay'is perfuaded. He liſtens 
o your words with great attention, and ſome- 
NY 8 : 
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and then proteſts he never heard fo much be- 
fore. A piece of wit burſts him with an over- 

flowing laughter, and he remembers it fer you 
to all companies, and laughs again in the telling. 
He is one nevet chides you but for your vir- 
rues, as, You ate too good, too honeſt, too 
religfous; when his chiding may ſeem but {| 
the earnefter Commendation, and yet would * 


fain ckicle you out of them too; for your vice i 
is the thing he has uſe of, and wherein you may x 
beſt uſe him, and he is never more active than in 4 
the worſt diligences. Thus at laſt he poſſeſſes 4 
= from yourſelf, and then expects but his '" 

tre to betray you: And it is a happineſs not „ 
to difeoyer him; for as long as you are Happy; 1 


you ſhall not. 
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A doninigis SCHOLAR 1 
IS one chat las much learning in the ore, un- A 

"wrought-and untry'd, which time and ex- 9 
perience taſhions and refines. He is good metal 


in the inſide, rho* rough and unſcour'd without, 4 
and therefore hated of the courtier, that is | 
quite contrary. The time has got a vein of 3 
making him ridiculous, and men laugh at him J 
by tradirion, and no unlucky abſurdity, but is 1 
put upon his profeſſion, and done like a Scholar. I 
ut his fault is only this, that his mind is ſome- 4 
what too much taken up with bis mind, and 9 
his thoughts not loaden with any carriage be- 1 
fides. - He has not put on the quaint garb of i 
the age, which is nowa man's Imprimis and all | | 


the Iteins. He has not humbled his medita- 
tions to the induſtry of complement, nor af- | 
| | flicted | 


Il (46) 
j _* flifted his brain in an elaborate leg. His body 
| is not ſet upon nice pins, to be tugntng. and 
| flexible for every motion, but his ſcrape is 
| homely and his. nod worſe. He cannot kiſs | 
: his hand and cry, Madam, nor talk idle enough 
| to bear her company. His ſmacking of a gen- 
tle woman is ſomewhat too ſavory, and he miſe 
| * takes her noſe for her lips. A very woodcock · 
would puzzle him in carving, and he wants the 
| 
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logick of a capon. He has not the glib faculty 
of ſliding over a tale, but his words com 
|  queamilſhly out of his mouth, and the laugh, 


ter commonly before the jeſt. He names thig 
word College too; often, and his diſcourſe beat 
too much on the Univerſity. The perplexity, 
| of mannerlineſs will not let him feed, and he 
{ti is ſharp ſet at an argument when he ſhould cut 
his meat. He is diſcarded for a gameſter at all 
1 games but one and thirty, and at tables he 
| reaches, not beyond Fu oi His fingers are 
Will not long and drawn dut to handle a fiddle, but 
| his: faſt clenchd with the habit of diſputing. 
1 He aſcends a horſe ſomewhat ſiniſterly, though - 
i not on the leſt · ſide, and they both go jogging 
in grief together. He is ee y cen ar J 
by the Inns-o'-Court men, for that hei nous vice 
being out of faſhion. He cannot ſpeak to a 
dog in his own dialect, and underſtands Greek 
better than the language of a Falconer. He 
has been uſed to a dark room, and dark cloaths, 
and his eyes dazzle at a ſattin ſuit. The her- 
mitage of his ſtudy, has made him ſomewhat | 
uncouth in the world; and men make him worſe | 
by ſtaring on him. Thus is he ſilly and ridi- 
culous, and it continues with him for ſome 
quarter of a year, out of the Univerſity. But 
practi ſe him a little in men, and bruth kim over 
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a high-ſpirited MaN Ra 
Ts one that looks like a proud man, but is 
not: you may forgive him his looks tor his 
worth ſake, for- they are only too proud ro be 
baſe, One whom no rate can buy off from the 


leaſt piece of his freedom, and make him digeſt 


an unworthy thought an hour. He cannot 


crouch to a great man to poſſeſs him, nor fall 


low to the earth to rebound never ſo high 


again. He ſtands taller on his own bottom, 
than others on the advantage ground of ſor- 
tune, as having ſolidly that honour, of which 
title is but the pomp. He does homage to no 
man for his great itile's ſake, but is ſtrictly juſt 
in the exadtion of reſpe& again, and will nor 
bate you a complement. He is more ſenſible 


of a negle& than an undoing, and ſcorns no 


man ſo much as his ſurly threatener. A man 
quickly fired, and quickly laid down with ſa- 
tisfaction, but remits any injury ſooner than 
words. Only to himſelf he is irreconcileable 
whom he never torgives a diſgrace, bur is ſti Fi 
ſtabbing himſelf with the thought of it, and 
no diſeaſe that he dies of ſooner. He is one 
had rather periſh than be beholden for his life, 


and ftrives more to be quit with his friend than 


his enemy. Fortune may kill him but not de- 
ject him, nor make him fall into an humbler 
ey than before, but he is now lottier than ever 


in his own defence; you ſhall hear him talk 


ſtill 


(47) Fs 
with good company, and he ſhall ont-ballance 
thoſe gliſterers, as far as a ſolid ſubſtance do's 
a feather, or gold gold-lace. 


| (48) 
fill after thouſands, and he becomes it better 
than thoſe that ha ve it. One that is above the 
world and its drudgery, and cannot pull down 
his thoughts to the pelting huſineſſes of life. 
He would ſooner accept the gallows than a 
mean trade, or any thing that might diſparage 
the height oft man in him, and yet thinks no 
death comparably baſe to hanging neither. One 
that will do #6thing upon command, though 
he would do-it otherwiſe ;-and it ever he , 
evil, it is when he is'dared to it. He is one 
that if fortune equal his worth puts u luſtre 
in all preferment ; but if otherwiſe he be too 
much croſs'd, turns defperately melancholy, 
and ſcorns mankind. 1 


A plain Country Fx LL o w 

Is one that manures his ground well, but 

lets himſelf lie fallow and untill'd. He 
reaſon enough to do his buſineſs, and not enough 
to be idle or melancholy: He ſeems to have 
the puniſhment of Nebuchadnezzar, for his 
converſation is among beaſts, and his tallons 
none of the ſhorteſt, only he eats not graſs, be- 
cauſe he loves not ſallets. His hand guides 
the Waugh, and the plough his thoughts, and 
his ditch and land-mark is the very mound of 
his meditations. He expoftulares with his oxen 
very underſtandingly, and ſpeaks Gee and Ree 
better than Engliſh. His mind is not much 
diſtracted with objects bur if a good fat 
cow come in his way, he ſtands dumb and 
aſtoniſh'd, and though his haſte be never fo 
great, will fix here half an hour's contemplation. 

| His 
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His habitation is ſome poor thatch'd roof, 
dikinguiſh'd from his barn by the loop-holes 
that let out ſmoak; which the rain had long 
ſince waſh'd through, but for the double ceil- 
ing of bacon on the inſide, which has hung 
there from his Grandſire's time, and is yet to 
make raſhers for poſterity. His dinner is his 
other work, for he ſweats at it as much as at 
his labour; he is a terrible faſtner on a piece of 
beef, and you may hope to ſtave the guard off 
ſooner. His religion 1s a part of his copy- hold, 1 
which he takes from his landlord, and refers it | 
wholly to his diſcretion : Yet if he give him 1 
leave, he is a good Chriſtian to his power, that 1 
is, comes to church in his beſt cloaths, and ſits 
' there with his neighbours, where he is capable 
| only of two prayers, for rain, and fair wea- 
ther. He apprehends God's bleiſings only ina 
good year, or a fat paſture, and never praiſes 
im but on good ground. Sanday he et eems 
a * to make merry in, and thinks a bag- pipe 
as eſſential to it as evening- prayer, where he 
walks very ſolemnly after ſervice with his 
hands coupled behind him, and cenſures the 
dancing of his pariſh. His complement with 
his neighbour is a good thump on the back, and 
his ſalutation commonly ſome blunt curſe. He 
thinks nothing to be vices, but pride and ill 
husbandry, from which he will gravely diſ- 
ſuade the youth, and has ſome thrifty hobnail 
proverb to clout his diſcourſe. He is a niggard 
all the week, except only market-day, where if 
his corn ſell well he thinks he may be drunk 
with a good conſcience. His feet never ſtink 
ſo unbecomingly as when he trots after a Laws 
yer in Weſtmin?er-hall, and even cleaves the 
ground with hard ſcaping in beſceching his 
- News. IIL G worſhip 
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worſhip to take his money. He is ſenſible of 
no calamity but the burning a ſtack of corn 
or the overflowing of a meadow, and thinks 


TS 


Noah's flood the gteateſt plague that ever was, 
not becauſe it drowned the world, but ſpoiled 
the graſs. For death he is never troubled, and 
if he get in but his. harveſt before, let it come 
when it will, he cares not. 


A mere gull CITIZEN 


Is one much about the ſame model and pitch 
of brain that the Clown ts, only of fome- 
what a more polite and finical ignorance, and 


as ſillily ſcorns him as he is fillily admired by 


him. The quality of the city hath afforded 
him ſome better dreſs of clothes and language, 
which he uſes to the beſt advantage, and is fo 
much the more ridiculous. His chief educa- 
tion is the viſics of his ſhop, where if courtiers 
and fine ladies refort, he 1s infeQed with fo 
much more eloquence; and if he catch one 
word extraordinary, wears it for ever. You 
thall hear him mince a complement ſometimes 


that was never made for him; and no man pays 


dearer for good words, for he is oft paid with 
them. He ts ſuited rather fine than in the 
taſhion, and has ſtill ſomething to diſtinguiſh 
him from a gentleman, though his doublet coſt 


more; eſpecially on Sundays, bridegroom-like,. 


where he carries the ſtate of a very ſolemn man, 


and keeps his pew as his ſhop; and it is a great 
part of his devorion to feaſt the minifter : But 


his chieſeſt gueſt is a cuſtomer, which is the 


greateſt relation he acknowledges, eſpecially if 


you 
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you be an honeſt gentleman, that is truſt him 
to cozen you enough. His triendſhips are 


kind of goſſiping friendſhips, and thoſe com- 


monly within the circle of his trade, wherein 
he is careful principally to avoid two things, 
that is poor men and ſuretiſhips, He is a man 
will ſpend his fix-pence with a great deal of 
imputation, and no man makes more of a pint 
of wine than he. He is one bears a pretty kind 
of fooliſh love to ſcholars, and to Cambridge 
eſpecially for Sturbridge Fair's ſake ; and of 
theſe all are truants to him that are not preach+ 
ers, and of theſe the loudeſt the beſt; and he is 
much _ raviſhed with the. noiſe of a rolling 


tongue. He loves to hear diſcourſes out of his 


© element, and the leſs he underſtands the better 


pleaſed, which he expreſſes in a ſmile and ſome 
fond proteſtation. One that does nothing with- 
out his chuck, that is his wite, with whom he 
is billing ſtill in conſpiracy, and the wantoner 


the is the more power the has over him, and 
the never ſtoops ſo low after him, but is 


the only woman goes better of a widow than a 
maid, In the education of his child no man 
fearfuller, and the 1 he fears is a harſh 
ſchoolmaſter, to whom he is alledging ſtill the 
weakneſs of the boy, and pays a fine extraor- 
dinary for his mercy. The firſt whiping rida 
him to the Univerſity, and from thence. rids 
him again for fear of ſtarving, and the beſt he 
makes of him is ſome Gull in pluſh. He is one 
loves to hear the famous acts of citizens, where- 
of the gilding of the Croſs he counts the glory; 
of this age, and the four *Prentices of London, 
above all the nine Worthies. He intitles him- 
ſelf ro all the merits of his company, whether 
{chools, hoſpitals, or 6 in which he 
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is joint benefactor, though four hundred years 
ago, and upbraids them far more than thoſe 


that gave them: Vet with all this folly he has 
wit enough to get wealth, and in that a ſuffi- 


cienter man than he that is wiſer. 


A laſciuious MAN | 

FS the Servant he {ays of many Miſtreſſes, but 
all are but his luſt, to which only he is faith- 

ful and none befides, and ſpends his bef blood 

and ſpirits in the fervice His foul is the bawd 

to his body, and thoſe that aſſiſt him in this 

nature the neareſt to it. No man abuſes more 


the name of love, or thoſe whom he applies 


this name to; for his love is like his ſromach 
to feed on what he loves, and the end of it to 
ſurfeit and loath, till a treſh appetite rekindle 
him; ang it kindles on any ſooner than who 
deſerve beſt of him. There 1s à great deal of 
malignity in this vice, for it loves ſtill to ſpoil 


the beſt things, and a virgin often rather than 
beauty, becauſe che undoing here is greater. and 


conſequently his glory. No man laughs more 
at his fin than he, or is ſo extremely tickled 


with the remembrance of it; and he is more 
violence to a modeſt ear than to her hedefloured. 


A bawdy jeſt enters deep into him, and what- 
ſoe ver you ſpeak he will draw to baudry, and 


his wit is never ſo good as here. His unchaſteſt 


part is his tongue, for that commits always 
what he muſt a&t ſeldomer, and that commits 


with all which he a&s with few ; for he is his 
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Eunuch, and makes a ſcoffing miracle at it, if 
you tell him of a maid. And from this miſtruſt 
it is that ſuch men fear marriage, or at leaſt 


marry ſuch as are of bodies to be truſted, to 


whom only they ſell that luſt which they buy 


of others, and make their wife a revenue to 


their miſtreſs. They are men not eaſily re- 
formed, becauſe they are ſo little ill perſuaded 
of their illneſs, and have ſuch pleas trom man 
and nature. Beſides, it is a jeering and flout- 
ing vice and apt to put jeſts on the reprover. 
The Pox only converts them, and that only 
when it kills them. 


A PLATE R. 


'TE knows the right uſe of the world, 
| wherein he comes to play a part and fo 
away. His life is not idle, for it is all action, 
and no man need be more wary in his doings, 
for the eyes of all men are upon him. His pros 
feſſion has in it a kind of contradiction, for 
none is more diſlik'd, and yet none more ap- 

lauded; and he has this misfortune of ſomg 

holar, roo much wit makes him'a fool. He 
is like our painting gentlewomen, ſe.dom in 
his own face, ſeldomer in his clcaths ; and he 
pleaſes, the better he counterteirs, except only 
when he is diſguis'd with ftraw tor gold-lace. 
He does not only perſonate on the ſtage, but 
ſometimes in the ftreer, for he is mask'd till in 
the habir of a gentleman. His parts find him 
oaths and good words, which he keeps for his 
uſe and diicourſe, and makes ſhew with them 
of a taſhionable companion. He is tragical on 
| the 
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the ſtage, but rampant in the tiring-houſe, and 
ſwears oaths there which he never con'd. The 
waiting women ſpectators are over-ears in love 
with bim, and ladies ſend for him to act in 
their chambers. Your Inns- of- court- men were 
undone but for him, he is their chief gueſt and 

imployment, and the ſole buſineſs that makes 
them afternoon's-men. The Poet only is his 
tyrant, and he is bound to make his friend's 
friend drunk at his charge. Shrove-tueſday he 
fears as much as the bawds, and Lent is more 
damage to him than the butcher. He was never 
ſo much diſcredited as in one act, and that was 
of Parliament, which gives hoftlers privilege 
before him, for which he abhors it more than 
a corrupt Judge. But to give him his due, one. 
well-turaith'd actor has enough in him for five 
common gentlemen, and it he have a good 
body for fix, and. for reſolution. he ſhall chats 
lenge any Cato, for it has been his practiſe to 
die bravely. | | 


e 
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A DETRACTOR. 


J. one of a more cunning and active envy 
where with he gnaws not fooliſhly bimſelf, 
but throws it abroad and would have it bliſter 
others. He is commonly ſome weak parted 
fellow, and worſe minded, yet is ſtrangely am- 
bitious to match others, not by mounting their 
worth, but bringing them down with his tongue 
to his own poorneſs. He is indeed like the red 
dragon that purſued the woman, for when he 
cannot over-reach another, he opens his mouth 
and throws a flood after to drown him. You 
| cannot 
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cannot anger him worſe than to do =. and 
he hates you more bitterly for this, than if you 
had cheated him of his patrimony with your 
own diſcredit. He is always flighting the ge- 
neral opinion, and wondering why ſuch and 
ſuch men ſhould be applauded. Commend a 
good divine, he cries poſtilling ; a philologer, 
pedantry ; a Poet, rhiming ; a ſchoolman, dull 
wrangling ; a ſharp conceit, boyiſhneſs; an 
honeſt man -plauſibility, He comes to publick 
things not to learn, but to catch, and if there 
be but one ſolœciſm, that's all he carries away. 
He looks on all things with a prepared ſower- 
neſs, and is ſtill furniſhed with a piſh before - 
hand, or ſome mufty proverb that diſreliſſies 
all things whatſoever. . It fear of the company 
make him ſecond a commendation, it is like a 
law-writ, always with a clauſe of exception, 
or to ſmooth his way to ſome greater ſcandal. 
He will grant you ſomething, and bate more; 
and this bating ſhall in concluſton take away all 


he granted. His ſpeech concludes {till with an, 


Oh but, and I could with one thing amended ; 


and this one thing ſhall be enough to deface all 


his former commendations. He will be very 
tnward with a man to fiſh ſome bad out of him, 
and make his flanders hereafter more authen- 
tick, when it is ſaid a friend reported it. He 
will inveigle you to naughtineſs to get your 
good name into his clutches, and make you 
drunk to ſhew you reeling. He paſſes the 
more plauſibly becauſe all men have a ſmatch 
of his humour, and ir is thought treeneſs which 
is malice. If he can ſay nothing of a man, he 
will ſeem to ſpeak riddles, as it he could tell 
ſtrange ſtories it he would; and when he has 
_ rack'd his invention to the utmoſt, he _ 

PE ut. 


5 | (56) | 
But I wiſh him well, and. therefore muſt hold 
my peace. He is always — and enquiring 
after men, and ſuffers not a cloak to paſs by 
him unexamin'd. In brief, he is one that has 
loft all good | himſelf, and is loth to find ir 
in another. Ms 


A raſh MAN | 
S a Man too quick for himſelf ; one whoſe 
I aftions put a leg ſtill before his judgment, 
and out-run it. Every hot fancy or paſſion is 
the ſignal that ſets him forward, and his reaſon 
comes ſtill in rhe rear. One that has brain 
enough, but not patience enough to digeft a 
buſineſs, and ſtay the leiſure of a ſecond thought. 
All deliberation is to him a kind of ſloth and 
freezing of action, and it ſhall burn him rather 
than take cold. He is always reſolved at firſt 
thinking, and the ground he goes upon is, Hap 
what may. Thus he enters not, but throws 
himſelf violently upon all things, and for the 
molt part is as violently upon all off again; and 
as an obſtinate I will, was the preface to his 
undertaking, ſo his concluſion is commonly, 
© TI would I had not; for ſach men ſeldom do 
any thing that they are not forced to take in 
pieces again, and are ſo much farther off from 
doing it, as they have done already. His 
friends are with him as his phyſician, ſought 
to only in his ſickneſs and extremity, and to 
help him out of that mire he has plunged him- 
ſelt into; for in the ſuddenneſs of his paſſions 
he would hear nothing, and now his ill ſucceſs 
has allay'd him he hears too late. He is a 


man 


(575 


man ſtill ſway'd with the firſt reports, and no 
man more in che power of a pick-thank than 


he. He is one will fight firſt, and then expoſ- 
tulate, condemn firſt and then examine. He 
loſes his friend in a fit of quarrelling, and ina 
fit of kindneſs undoes himſelf; and then curſes 


the occaſion drew this miſchief upon him, and 


cries, God mercy for it, and curſes again. His 
repentance is merely à rage againſt himſelf, 
and he does ſomething in itſelf to be repented 
again. He is a man whom fortune muſt go 
againſt much to make him happy, for had he 
been ſuffered his own way, he had been undone. 


0; * * 9 * 


A mere young GENTLEMAN of 


the Unver/ity 


JS one that comes there to wear a gown, and 
to ſay hereatter, he has been at the Univer- 
fity. His father ſent him thither becauſe he 


heard there were the beſt fencing and dancing- 


ſchools ; from theſe he has his education, from 


his tutor the overſight, The firſt element of 


his kaowledge is to be ſhewn the colleges, and 


Initiated in a tavern by the way, which here- 
after he will learn of himſelf. The two marks 


of his ſeniority, is the bate vel vet of his gown, 


and his proficiency at tennis, where when he 


can once play a fer, he is a fteſh man no more. 
His ſtudy hes commonly handſome fhel ves, his 
books neat filk ſtrings, which he ſhews to his 


father's man, and is loth to untie or take down 
for fear of miſplacing. Upon foul days for re- 


creation he retires thither, and looks ovet the 


H pretty 
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pretty book his tutor reads to him, which is 
commonly ſome ſhort hiſtory, or a piece of Eu- 
phormio; for which his tuter gives him money 
to ſpend next day. His main loitering is at the 
library, Where he ſtudies arms and books of 
honour, and turns a gentleman critick in pedi- 
grees. Of all things he endures not to be miſ- 
taken for a ſcholar, and hates a black ſuit tho 
1 it be made of ſattin. His company is ordina- 
Il .rily ſome ſtale fellow, that has been notorious 
for an ingle to gold hatbands, whom he admires 
at firſt, afterward ſcorns. It he have ſpirit or 
wit, he may light of better company, and may 
learn ſome flaſhes of wit, which may do him 
knight's ſervice in the country hereatter. But 
he is now gone to the Inns-of-court, where he 
ſtudies to forget what he learn'd before, his ac- 

| quaintance and the tathion, ; 
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A weak MAN 
J'S a child at man's eflate, one whom natute 
huddled up in haſte, and left his beſt part 
unfinith'd. The reſt of him is grown to be a 
1.1 man, only his brain ſtays behind: He is one 
| that has not improv'd his firſt rudiments, nor 
0 attain'd any proficiency by his ſtay in the 
117 world: But we may ſpeak of him yet as when 
he was in the bud, a good harmleſs nature, a 
well- meaning mind and no more. It is his mi- 
ſery that he now Wants a tutor, and is too old 
to have one. He is two ſteps above a fool, and 
a great many more below a wiſeman; yet the 
tool is oft given him, and by thofe whom he 
eſteems moſt. Some tokens of him are, He 
SF IS 90 1 " loves 
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loves men better upon relation than experience, 
for he is exceedingly enamour'd of ſtrangers, 


and none quicklier a weary of his friend. He 
charges you at firſt meeting with all his ſecrets, 


and on better acquaintance grows niore reſery'd. 


Indeed he is one that miſtakes much his abuſers 
for triends, and his friends for enemies, and 
he apprehends your hate in nothing ſo much as 
in good council. One that is flexible with any 
thing but reaſon, and then only perverſe ; and 
you better intice than perſuade him. A ſervant 
to every tale and flatterer, and whom the laft 
man ſtill works over. A great affeQter of wits 


and ſych N and his company is coſtly 
0 


to him, for he ſeldom has it but invited. His 
friendſhip commonly is begun in a ſupper, and 
loſt in lending money. The tavern is a dan- 
gerous place to him, for to drink and be drunk 
18 with him all one, and his brain is ſooner 
quenched than his thirſt. He is drawn into 
naughtineſs with company, but ſuffers alone, 
and the baſtard commonly laid to his charge. 
One that will be patiently abus'd, and take ex- 
ception a month after when he underſtands it, 
and then be abuſed again into a reconcilement ; 
and you cannot endear him more than by co- 
zening him; and it is a temptation to thoſe 
that would not. One diſcoverable in all filli- 
neſs to all men but himſelf, and you may take 
any man's knowledge of him better than his 
own. He will promiſe the fame thing to 
twenty, and rather than deny one, break wit h 
all. One that has no power over himſelf, over 
his buſineſs, over his friends, but a prey and 
pity to all; and if his fortunes once fink, men 
quickly cry, Alas, and forger him. 
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A Topacco-SELLER 


T? the only man that finds good in it which 
=> others brag of, but do not; for it is meat, 
drink, and cloaths to him. No man opens his 
ware with greater ſeriouſneſs, or challenges 
your judgment more in the approbation. His 
thop is the rendevous of ſpitting, where men 
- + * with their noſes, and their communt- 
cation is ſmoke. It is the place only where 
Spain is commended and prefer'd before Eng- 
land itſelf. He ſhould be well experienced in 
the world, for he has daily trial of men's noſ- 
trils, and none is better acquainted with hu- 
mours. He is the piecing commonly of ſome 
pther trade, which 1s bawd to his Tobacco, and 


that to his wife, which is the flame that follows * 
this ſmoke. | 


| An affected MAN | 
15 an extraordinary man in ordinary thin 
One that would go a ſtrain beyond himſelt, 
and is taken in it. A man that overdoes all 
things with great ſolemnity of circumſtance; 
and whereas with more negligence he might 
paſs better, makes himſelf with a great deal of 
endeavour ridiculous, The fancy of ſome odd 
quaintneſſes have put him clean beſide his na- 
ture; he cannot be that he would, and hath 
loſt what he was He is one muſt be point- 
blank in every trifle, as if his credit and opinion 
hung upon it; the very ſpace of his arms in an 
| embrace 


(61) 

embrace ſtudied before and premeditated, and 
the figure of his countenance of a fortnight's 
contriving ; he will not curſe you without; 
book and extempore, but in ſome choice way, 
and perhaps as ſome great man curſes, Every 
action of his cries, © Do you mark me? and 


men do mark him how abſurd he is; for affec- 


tation is the moſt betraying humour, and no- 
thing that puzzles a man leſs to find out than 
this. All the actions of his life are like ſo 
many things budg'd in without any natural ca- 
dence or connection at all. You ſhall track 
him all through like a ſchool-boy's theme, one 
piece from one author and this from another, 


and join all in this general, that they are none 
of his own. You ſhall obſerve his mouth not 
made for that tone, nor his face for that ſimper ; 
and it 1s his luck that his fineſt things moſt mis-= 
become him. It he affect the Gentleman, as the 
humour moft commonly lies that way, got the 
leaſt punEtilio of a fine man, but he is ſtrict in 
to a hair, even to their very negligences, which 
he cons as rules. He will not carry a knife 
with him to wound reputation, and pay double 
a reckoning, rather than ignobly queſtion it: 
And he is full of this Ignobly, and Nobly, and 
Genteely; and this mere fear to treſpaſs againſt 
the Genteel way puts him out moſt of all. It 
is a humour runs through many things beſides, 
but is an ill-favoured oſtentation in all and 
thrives not: And the beſt uſe of ſuch men is, 
they are good parts in a play. 
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A Po T-POETC 


JS the dregs of Wit, yet mingled with good 
drink may have ſome reliſh. His Inſpira- 
tions are more real than others, for they do but 
feign a God, but he has his by him. His verſe 
runs like the tap, and his invention as the bar- 
rel, ebbs and flows at the mercy of the ſpigget. 
In thin drink he aſpires not aboye a ballad, but 
a cup of ſack inflames him, and ſets his muſe 
and noſe a-fire together. The Preſs is his mint, 
and ftamps him now and then a ſix-pence or 
two in reward of the baſer coin his Pamphlet. 
His works would ſcarce ſell lor three half- 
pence, though they are given oft tor three 
ſhillings, but for the pretty title that allures 
the country Gentleman ; for which rhe Printer 
maintains him in ale a fortnight. His verſes 
are like his cloaths miſerable centoes and 
1 yet their pace is not altogether ſo 
obbling as an Almanack's. The death of 3 
reat man, or the burning of a houſe furnith 
im with an argument, and the nine Muſes are 
out ftrair in mourning gown, and Melpomene 
cries Fire, Fire. His other poems are but 
\ briefs in rhime, and like the poor Greeks col- 
lections to redeem from captivity, He is a man 
now much employed in commendations of our 
navy, and a bitter inveigher againſt the Spa- 
niard. His frequenteſt works go out in ſingle 
ſheers, and are chanted from market to marker 
to a vile tune and a worſe throat; whilſt the 
r country Wench melts like her butter to 
hear them. And theſe are the ſtories of ſome 
men of Tybarn, or a ſtrange monſter out of 


Germany; 


— 
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Germany; or fitting in a bawdy-houſe, he 
j writes God's judgments. , He drops away at 
laſt in ſome obſcure painted. cloth, to which 
himſelf made the verſes, and his life like a 
cann too full ſpills upon the bench. He leaves 
Truney ſhillings on the ſcore, which my hofteſs 

oſes. 


A plauſible MAN 
S one that would fain run an even path in 
the world, and jut againſt no man. His 
endeavour is not to offend, and his aim the 
general opinion. His converſation is a kind of 
| continued complement, and his life a practice 
| of manners. The relation he bears to others, 
a kind of faſhionable reſpect, not friendſhip 
; but friendlineſs, which is equal to all and ge- 
netal, and his kindneſſes ſeldom exceed courte- 
fies. He loves not deeper mutualities, becauſe 
he would not take ſides, nor hazard himſelf on 
; diſpleaſures, which he principally avoids. At 
1 your firſt acquaintance with him he is exceed- 
A ing kind and friendly, and at your twentieth 
. meeting after but friendly ſtill. He has an ex- 
5 cellent command over his patience and tongue, 
> eſpecially the laſt, which he accommodates al- 
I ways to the times and perſons, and ſpeaks ſel- 
dom what is ſincere, but what is civil. He is 


* one that uſes all companies, drinks all healths, 
1 and is reaſonable cool in all religions. He 
Xt confiders who are friends to the company, 
NJ | 349%. p40 ; 
and ſpeaks well where he is ſure to hear of it 


again. He can liſten to a fooliſh diſcourſe with 
._ an applauſive attention, and conceal his laughter 
\f | | at 


FETT 
kt nonſenſe. Silly men much honour and 
eſteem him, becauſe by his fair reafoning with 
them as with men of underſtanding, he puts 
them into an erroneous opinion of themſelves, 
and makes them forwarder hereafter to their | 
own diſcovery. He is one rather well theught {| 
on than beloved, and that love he has is more | 
of whole _— together than any one in 
particular. Men gratity him notwithſtanding 
with a good report, and whatever vices he has 
beſides, yet having no enemies, he is ſure to 
be an honeſt fellow. | 


+ A BowL-ALLEY « 
T8 the place where there are three things 
=» thrown away beſide Bowls, to wit, time, 

money, and curſes, and the laſt ten for one: 
The beſt ſport in it is the gameſters, and he 
enjoys it that looks on and bets not. It is the 
ſchool of wrangling, and worſe than the ſchools, 
for men will cavil here for a hair's breadth, and 
make a ſtir where a ſtraw would end the con- 
troverſy. No antick ſerews men's bodies into 
ſuch ftrayge flexures, and you would think 

them here ſenfleſs, ro ſpeak ſenſe to their bow], 
and put their truſt in intreaties for a good caſt. 
The betters are the factious noiſe of the alley, 

or the gameſters beadſmen that pray for them. < 
They are ſomewhat like thoſe that are cheated 
by 3 for they loſe their money, and 
muſt ſay nothing. It is the beſt diſcovery of 
humours, eſpecially in the loſers, where you 
have fine variety of impatience, whilſt ſome 
fret, ſome rail, ſome ſwear, and others more 
ridi- 
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(65 
ridiculouſly comfort themſelves. with philoſo- 
phy. To give you the moral of it; it is the 
emblem of the world, or the world's ambition: 
where moſt are ſhort, or over, or wide or wrong 
bias'd, and ſome few juſtle in to the miſtreſs 
fortune. And it is here as in the court, where - 
the neareſt are moſt ſpited, and all blows aim'd 
at the toucher, | 


| | 
; The World's WISE MAN 
IS an able and ſufficient wicked man: It is a 
proof of his ſufficiency; that he is not called 
wicked, but wiſe, A man wholly determin d 
in himſelf and his own ends, and his inſtru- 
ments herein any thing that will do it. His 
2 friends are a part of his engines, and as the 
, ſerve to his works, us'd or laid by: Indeed, 
A he knows not this thing of friend, but if he 
4 give you the name, it ts a ſign he has a plot 
e on you. Never more actiye in. his Nie 
5 than when they are mix d with. ſome, ar 
d others; and kis his belt play in, this game to 
= ſtrike off and lie.in the. N Sms 
1 monly in theſe undertakings, 8 he pa Les ö 
k ſmoothly. thoſe., rubs 04 others ſtumble at, f 
„ as conſcience and the like; and gratulates im- 1 
is ſelf. much in this advantage... . Oaths, and. tal A I 
£ hood he counts the weareſ way, and loves 'Y 
n. | by any means to go.abour, He bas mans'} 4 
d quips at this folly of plain dealing, but”, . 
d tuſh is greateſt at religion; yet he uſes this toq, i 
Jt. and virtue and ,go6d. words, but is leſs dange- A 
U rouſly a, Devil than a Faint. He aſcribes all i 
ie || honeſty to an,unpratiſedneſs in the world, and 1 
re 15 18 vas ar 1 är Con- 4 
i- 45 1 
2 


co 7 
\ conſcience a thing merely for children. He 
ſcorns al? that are ſo filly to truſt him, and on- 
ly not ſcorus his enemy, eſpecially if as bad as 
bimſelf: He ſears him as a man well arm'd and 
provided, but ſets boy on good natufes, as 
the moſt vanquiſhable, One that ſeriouſly ad- 
mires thoſe worſt Princes, as Sforza, Borgia, 
and Richard the third; and calls matters of 
deep villainy things of difficulty: to whom 
— or are but la: acts, and treaſon a buſi- 
neſs ol great conſequence. One whom two or 
three countries make up to this compleatneſs, 
and he has travelled for the purpoſe. His deep- 
eſt endearment is a communication of miſchief, 
and then only you have him faſt. His conclu- 
ſion is commonly one of theſe two, either 4 
e ebe 0 
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W. l 1{IVREEON 
15,6 thar has fone buſinefs aboyr this build- 
©, hg dr Vrrle” hopſe ot man, whereof bature 
e rhe ciler, and de che plaiſterer; It 
18101 e's of reparations' than an old parſon- 
age, and then he is fer on work to patch it 
el, © He deals molt weich broken commodi- 
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dee ag 4 broken bead or à mangled face, and 
Fe ns fe er y 111 got F tor he lives by the 
; Arts of 't e commonwealth.” He differs from a 


— 


Phyhcian as a ſbte does from a difeaſe, or the 
fick from thoſe that are not whole, the one 
diſtempers you within, the other bliſters you 
without. Hę complains of the decay of valour 


5 g theſe dag , and fighs for that ſlaſhing age of 
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duels was made merely to wound his vocation. 


lie had been long ſince unc One if the charity | 
of rhe ſtews had nor relieved him, from whom 


he has his tribute as duly as the Pope; or a 


wind-fall ſometimes from a tavern, if a quart 


pot hit right, The rareneſs of his cuſtom 
makes him pitileſs when it comes, and he holds 
a patient longer than our courts a cauſe. He 
tells you What danger you had been in if he 
had ſtaid but a minute longer, and though it be 
but a prick'd finger, he makes of it much mat- 


ter. He is a reaſonable cleanly man, conſider- 
ing the ſcabs. he has to deal with, and your - 


fineſt ladies are now and then beholden to, him 
for their beſt dreſſings. He curſes old gentle- 
women and their charity that makes his trade 
their alms; but his envy is never itir'd ſo much 


as when gentlemen go over to fight upon Ca- 


— 


lais ſands, whom he wiſhes drown'd e'er they 


come there, rather than the French ſhall: ger 
his cuſtom. 


as 1 . 


. A'profane MAN 


| Fs one thas.denies God as far as the law gives 


him leave, that is, only does nor ſay ſo in 


downright terms, for ſo far he may go. A 

that A grearelt ſins 1 of whe 
ordinary actions of life, and as calmly diſcouries 
of it again. He will tell you his buſineſs is to 
break ſuch a commandment, and the breaking 


of the commandment ſhall tempt him to it. 


His words are but ſo many vomitings caſt up to 
the loathſomneſs of the heaters, only thoſe of 


his company loath it not. He will take upon 


Him with gaths to pelt ſome renderer man 
out of his company, and makes good ſport ap his 
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conqueſt oyer the Puritan fool. The Scripture 
ſapplies him for jeſts, and he reads it of pur- 
poſe to be thus merry. He will Ore you his 
{in out of the Bible, and then ask if you will 
not take that authority. He never ſees the 
Church but of purpoſe to ſleep in it, or when 
ſome eur man preaches, with whom he means 
to make ſport, and is moſt jocund in the Church. 
One that nicknames Clergymen with all the 
terms of reproach, as Rat, Black- coat, and th 
like, which he will be ſure to keep up, an 
never calls them by other: That ſings Plalms : 
when he is drunk, and cries God mercy in 
mockery, for he muſt do it. He is one ſeems 
to dare God in all his actions, but indeed would 
out-dare the opinion of him, which would elfe 
turn him deſperate; for Atheiſm is the 1 


* ” * 


of , ſuch ſinners, whoſe repentance would 
only. to hang themſelves. © | 
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A contemplative MAN 
18 a ſcholar in this great Univerſity the 
X world ; and the fame his book and ſtudy. 
He cloiſters not his meditations in the narrow 
"darkneſs of a room, but ſends them abroad with 
his eyes, and his brain travels with his feet. 
He looks upon man from a high tower, and ſees 
him trulier at this diſtance in his infirmities. 
and poornefs. Ile ſcorns to mix hitnfelf in 
men's actions, as he would to act upon a ſtage; 
but ſits aloft on the FAA a engine a- 
tor. He will not lofe his time by being buſy, 
or make ſo poor a uſe of the world as to hug 
and embrace it. Nature admits him as a Re 
Ad s taker 
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taker of her ſports, and asks his approbation as 
it were of her own works and variety. He 
comes not in company, becauſe: he would not 
be ſolitary, but finds diſcourſe enough with 
himſelf, and his own thoughts are his excel- 
lent play-fellows. He looks not upon, a thing 
as à yawning ſtranger at novelties, but his 
ſearch is more myſterious and inward, and he 
ſpells Heaven out of Earth. He knits his ob- 
ſervations together, and makes a ladder of them 
all to cli mb to God. He is free from vice, be- 
cauſe he has no occaſion to employ it, and is 
above thoſe ends that make men wicked. He 


has learnt all can here be taught him, and comes 


now to Heaven to ſee more. 
- : P | "= r 
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A She preciſe HypocritE 


S one in whom good women ſuffer, and 


have their truth miſ- interpreted by her 
olly. She is one, the knows not what herſelf 
is it you ask her, but ſhe is indeed one that has 


taken a toy at the faſhion of religion, and is 


enamonr'd of the newfangle. She 1s a Noncon- 
formiſt in a cloſe ſtomacher and ruff of Geneva 
print, and her putiry conſiſts much in her linen. 
She has heard of the Rag of Rome, and thinks 
ita very flutciſh religion, and rails at the Whore 
of - Babylon for a naughty woman. She has left 
her virginity as a relick of Popery, and mar- 
ries in her tribe without a ring. Her devotion 
at church is much in the turning up of her eye; 
and turning down the leaf in her book, when 
ſhe hears nam'd chapter and verſe. When 
ſhe comes kome, ſhe commends the * 
TTA or 


_ preaching better than praying, and of Preach- 
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for che ſeripture, and two hours. She loves 


ers, Lecturers ; and thinks the week day's ex- 
erciſe far more edifying than the Sunday's: 
Her ofteſt geſſipings are Sabbath-days journeys, 
where (though an enemy to ſuperſtition) ſhe 


will go in pilgrimage five miles to a ſilenc'd 


miniſter, when there is a better ſermon in her 
own pariſh,” She doubts of the Virgin Mary's 
falvation, and dares not faint her, but knows 
her own place in heaven as perfectly as the pew 
the has a key to, She is ſo taken up with Faith, 
ſhe has no room for Charity, and underſtands 
no good works but what are wrought on the 
ſampler. She accounts nothing vices but ſu- 
pe ition and an oath, and thinks adultery a 

ſs in than to ſwear, By my truly. She rails 
at other women by the names of Jezebel and 
Dalilah ; and calls her own daughters Rebecca 
and Abigail, and not Anne but Hannah. She 
ſuffers them not to learn on the virginals, be- 
cauſe of their affinity with organs, but is re- 
conci led to the bells for the chimes ſake, ſince 
they were reformed to the tune of a Pſalm. She 
overflows ſo with the Bible, that ſhe ſpills it 
upon every occaſion, and will not cudgel her 
maids without ſcripture. It is a queſtion whe- 
ther ſhe is more troubled with the Devil, or 
the Devil with her: She is always challenging 
and daring him, and her weapon is, the Practice 
of Piety. Nothing angers her ſo much as that 
women cannot preach, and in this point only 


thinks this Browniſt erroneous; but what the 


cannot at church the does at table, where ſhe 
prattles more than any againſt ſenſe and Anti- 
Chriſt, *rill a capon's wing ſilence her. She ex- 
pounds the Prieſts of Baal Reading ene 
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and thinks the ſalvation of that pariſh as deſpo- 


rate as the Turks. She is a main derider to her 


capacity of thoſe that are not her preachers, 
and cenſures all ſermons but bad ones. If her 


husband be a tradeſman, ſhe helps him to cuſ- 


romers, howſoever to good cheer, and they are 
a moſt faithful couple at theſe meetings, for 
they never fail. Her conſcience is like others, 
laſt never fatisfied, and you might better an- 
fwer Scotus than her ſcruples. - She is one that 
thinks ſhe performs all her duties to God in 
hearing, and ſhews the fruits of it in talking. 
She is more fiery againſt rhe Maypole than her 
husband, and thinks the might do a Phineas's 
act to brake the pate ef the Fidler. She is an 
everlaſting argument, but I am weary of her. 


OY 
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A ScePTICxk z Religion 


S one that hangs in the ballance with all 


1 ſorts of opinions, whereof not one but ftirs 
him, and none ſways him: A man guiltier of 


credulity than he is taken to be; for it is out 


ot his belief of every thing, that he fully be- 


lieves nothing. Each Religion ſcares him 
from its contrary; none perſuades him to itſelf. 
He would be wholly a Chritian, but that he 
is ſomething of an Atheiſt, and wholly" an 
Atheiſt, but that he is partly a Chriſtian; and 


4 perfect Heretic, but that there are fo many 


to diſtract him. He finds reaſon in all opint- 


ons, truth in none; indeed the leaſt reaſon 


perplexes him, and the beſt will not ſatisfy 
him. He is at moſt a confuſed and wild 
Chriſtian, not ſpecialized by any ferm, but ca- 
SLES | | pable 
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pable of all. He uſes the Land's Religion, be- 
cauſe it is next him, yet he ſees not why he 
may not take the other, but he chuſes this, not 
as better, but becauſe there is not a pin to 
chooſe. He finds doubts and ſeruples better 
than reſolves them, and is always too hard 
for himſelf. His Learning is too much for his 
brain; and his judgment too little for his 
learning, and his over-opinion of both, ſpoils 
all. Pity it was his-miſchance of being a Scho- 
lar; for it does only diſtract and irregulate 
him and the world by him. He hammers much 
in general upon our opinion's uncertainty, and 
the poſſibility of erring makes him not venture 
on what is true. He is troubled at this natu - 
ralneſs of Religion to Countries, that Pro- 
teſtantiſm ſhould be born ſo in England, and Po- 
pery abroad.; and that Fortune and the Stars 
ſhould ſo much ſhare in it. He likes not this 
connexion of the Common-weal, and Divinity, 
and fears it may be an Arch-prackice of State. 
In our differences with Rome he is ſtrangely 
unfixed, and a new man every new day, 8s. 
his laſt, diſcourſe-books Meditations [tranſport 
him. He could like the grey hairs of Popery, 
did not ſome dotages there ſtagger him, he 
would come to us By but our new name 
affrights him. He is taken with their Mira« 
cles, but doubts an impoſture; he conceives of 
our Doctrine better, but it ſeems tos empty and 
naked. He cannot drive into his fancy the 
circumſcription of Truth to eur corner, and is 
a8 Wal perſuaded to think their old Legends 
true. He approves well of gur Faith, and more 
of their Works, and is ſometimes much affec- 
ted at the zeal of Amſterdam. His conſcience 
interpoſes itſelf betwixt Duellers, and Whiiſt 
N it 
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it would part both, is by both wounded.” He 
will ſometimes propend much to us upon the 
reading a good Writer, and at Bellarmine re- 
coils as far back again; and the Fathers juſtle 
him from one ſide to another. Now Socinus 
and Vorſti us atreſh torture him, and he agrees 
with none worſe than himſelf. He puts his 
foot into hereſies tenderly as a cat in the water, 
and pulls it out again, and ſtill ſomething un- 
anſwered delays him, yet he bears away ſome 
arcel of each, and you may ſooner pick all 
Religions out of him thin one. He cannot 
think. ſo many wiſe men ſhould be in error 
nor ſo many honeſt men out of the way, an 
his wonder is double when he ſees theſe oppoſe 
one another. He hates authority as the tyrant 
of reaſon, and you cannot anger him worſe 
than with a father's dixit, and yet that many 
are not perſuaded with reafon, ſhall authorize 
his doubt. In ſum, his whole life is a queſtion, 
and his ſalvation a greater, which death only 
concludes, and then he is reſolved. - 


An ATTORNEY. 


HE. antient beginning was a blue coat, 
ſince a livery, and his hatching under a 
Lawyer ; whence och 8 he 
hath now neſted for himſelf, and with his 
hoarded pence purchaſed an office. TWO deſꝶs 
and a quire of paper ſet him up, where he no 
ſits in ſtate for all comers. We can call him 
no great author, yet he writes very much, and 
wich the infamy of the court is maintained in 
his libels. He has ſome ſmatcn of a ſcholar 
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and yet uſes Latin very hardly; and left it 
ſhould accuſe him, cuts it off in the midſt, and 
will not let it ſpeak out. He is contrary to 
great men, maintained by his followers, that 
is, his poor country clients, that worſhip him 
more than their landlord, and be they never 
ſuch churls, he looks for their courteſy. He 
Te racks them ſoundly himſelt, and then de- 
ivers them xo the Lawyer for execution. His 
looks are very ſollicitous, importing much 
haſte and diſpatch, he is never without his 
hands full of buſineſs, that is, of Paper. His skin 
becomes at laſt as dry as his Parchment, and his 
face as intricate as the moſt winding cauſe. He 
talks ſtatutes as fiercely as if he had mooted 
ſeven years in the Inns of Court, when all his 
skill is ſtuck in his girdle, or in his office win- 
dow. Strite and wrangling have made him 
rich, and he is thankful to his benefactor, and 
Nouriſhes it. It he live in a country village, 
he makes all his neighbours good ſubjects; tor 
there ſhall be nothing done but what there is 
law for. His buſineſs gives him not leave to 
think of his conſcience, and when the time, or 
term of his life is going out, for doomſday he 
is ſecure; for he hopes he has a Trick to re- 
verſe judgment. . | 


ACOWARD 
Is the man that is commonly moſt fierce 
1 againſt the coward, and labouring to take 
«ff this ſuſpicion from himſelt ; for the opinion 
of valour is a good protection to thoſe that 
dare not uſe it. No man is valianter than he 
| eee 
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is in civil company, and where he thinks no 
danger may come on it, and is the readieſt man 


to fall upon a drawer and thoſe that muſt not 
ſtrike again: wonderful exceptious and chole- 


rick where he ſees men are loth to give him 


occafion, and you cannot pacify him better 


than by quarrelling with him. The hotter you 


grow, the more temperate man is he; he pro- 
teſts he always honoured you, and the more you 


rail upon him, the more he honours you, and 
you threaten him at laſt into a very honeſt quĩet 


man. The fight of a ſword wounds him more 


ſenſibly than the ſtroke, for before that come 


he is dead already. Every man is his maſter 


that dare beat him, and every man dares that 


knows him. And he that dare do this is the 
only man can do much with him; for his friend 
he cares not for, as a man that carries no ſuch 
terror as his enemy, which for this cauſe only 
is more potent with him of the two: And men 
fall out with him of purpoſe to get courteſies 


from him, and be bribed again to a reconcile- 


ment. A man in whom no ſecret can be bound 
up, for the apprehenſion of each danger looſens 
him, and makes him bewray both the room and 
it. He is a Chriſtian merely for fear of hell- 


fire; and if any Religion could fright him 


more, would be of that. 


— — — 


A. partial Ma N 


8 the oppoſite extreme to a Defamer, for the 


one ſpeaks ill falſely, and the other well, 


and both ſlander the truth. He is one that ts 
ſtill weighing men in the ſeale of compariſons, 
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+ ſolence, and yet no man ſo much puft up, 
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and puts his affeẽtions in the one ballance and 
that Ways. His friend always ſhall do beſt, and 
vou ſhall rarely hear good of his enemy. He 
conſiders firſt the man and then the thing, and 
reſtrains all merit to what they deſexve ot him. 


Commendations he eſteems not the debt of 


worth, but the requiral of kindneſs; and if 
you ask his reaſon, ſhews his intereſt, and tells 
you how. much he is beholden ro that man. 
He is one that ties his judgment to the wheel 
of fortune, and they determine giddily both 
alike. He preters England before other Coun- 
tries becauſe he was born there, and Oxford be- 
fore other Uni verſities, becauſe he was brought 
up there, and the beſt ſcholar there is one of 


his own. college, and the beſt ſcholar there one 


of his friends. He is a great favourer of great 
perſons, and his argument is ſtill that which 
thould be antecedent; as, He is in high place, 
therefore virtuous ; He is prefer'd, therefore 
worthy. Never ask his opinion, for you ſhall 
heir but his faction, and he is indifferent in no- 
thing but conſcience. Men eſteem him for this 
4 zealous affectiopate, but they miſtake him 
many times, for he does it but to be eſteemed 
fo. Ot all men he. is worſt to write an Hiſtory, 
for he will praiſe a e or Tiberius, and 
for ſome petty reſpect of his all. poſterity ſhall 
be cozen'd, ors 46 9d 0 
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A IRUMPETER 
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IS the Elephant with the great Trunk, for he 
T eats nothing but What comes thro? this Way. 
His Profeſſion is not ſb worthy as to occaſion 
Ts in . 


His 
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His face is as brazen as his trumpet, and. (which 
is worſe) as a fidlers, from whom he differerh 
only in this, that his impudence is dearer. The 
Fea of drink and much wind make a ſtorm per- 
petually in his cheeks, and his look is like. his 
noiſe, bluſtering and tempeſtuous. He was 
 whilom rhe ſound of war, but now of peace; 
yet as terrible as ever, for whereſoever he 
comes they are fure to pay for it. He is the 
common attendant of glitrer'ng folks, whether 
in the court or ſtage, where he is always the 
prolegue's prologue. He is ſomewhat in the 
nature of a hogſhead, ſhrilleſt when he is empty; 
when his belly is full he is quiet enough. No 
man proves life more to be a blaſt, or himſelf a 
bubble, and he is like a counterfeit bankrupt, 
thri ves beſt When he is blown up.  _ 


wy * 


A wulgar-ſpirited MAN 
IS. one of the herd of the world. One that 
tollows merely the common cry, and makes 

it louder by one. A man that loves none but 
who are publickly affected, and he will not be 
wiſer than the jeſt of the town. That never 
ons a friend after an ill name, or fome gene- 
ral imputation, though he knows it moſt un- 
worthy. That oppoſes to reaſon, thus men 
ay, and thus moſt do, and thus the world goes, 
and thinks this enough to poiſe the other. That 
worſhips men in place, and thoſe only, and 
thinks all a great man ſpeaks oracles. Much 
taken with 'my lord's jeſt, and repeats you it 
all ro a ſy llable. One that juſtifies nothing out 
ee e eee ee ot 
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of faſhion, nor any opinion out of the applaud» 
ed way. That thinks certainly all Spaniards 
and Jeſuits very villains, and is ſtill curſing the 
Pope and Spinola. One that thinks the graveſt 
calfock the beſt ſcholar; and the beſt cloaths 
the fineſt man. That is taken only with broad 

and obſcene wit, and hiſſes any thing too deep 
for him. That cries, Chaucer for his money 
aboye all our N poets, becauſe the voice 
has gone ſo, and he has read none That is 
much raviſhed with ſuch a nobleman's courteſy, 
and would venture. his life for kim, becauſe he 
put off his hat. One that is foremoſt till to 
kiſs, the 107 45 hand, and cries, God bleſs his 
majeſty loudeſt. That rails on all men con- 
demmed and out of favour, and the firſt that 
ſays away with the Traitors; yet ſtruck with 
much truth at executions, and for pity to ſee a 
man die, could kill the hangman. That 
comes to London to ſee it, and the pretty || | 
things in it, and the chief cauſe of his jour- 
1 ney the bears. That meaſures the happineſs of 
the kingdom by the cheapneſs of corn; and 
conceives. no harm of ſtare, but ill trading. 
Within this compaſs too, come thoſe that 
are too much wedged into the world, and 
do haye lifting thoughts above thoſe things; 
that call to thrive, to do well, and preferment 
only the grace of God. That aim all ftudies 
at this mark, and ſhew you poor ſcholars as an 
example to take heed by. That think the pri- 
ſon and want a judgment for ſome ſin, and ne- 
ver like well hereafter of a jail-bird. That 
know no other content but wealth, bravery, 
and the town-pleaſures ; that think all elſe but 
idle ſpeculation, and the philoſophers madmen. 
In 
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yet What he has, 
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In ſhort, men that are carried away with all 


outwardneſſes, ſhews, appearances, the ſtream, 


the people ; for there is no man of worth bur 
has a piece of ſingularity, and ſcorns ſomething. 


A Plodding STUDENT 

S a kind of Alchymiſt or perſetutor of na- 
ture, that would change. the dull lead of 
is brain into finer metal with. ſucceſs many 
times as unproſperous, or at leaſt. not quitting 
the coſt, to wit, of his own oil and candles. 
He has a ſtrange forced appetite, to learning, 
and to atchieve it brings norhing bur patience 
and a body. His ſtudy is not great but con- 


tinual, and conſiſts much in the. fitting up till 


after midnight in a rug gown and a night-cap, 
to the N perhaps of ſome ſix lines; 

has, he has perfect, for he reads 
it ſo long to underſtand it, till he gets it with- 
vut book. He may with much I make 
a breach into Logick, and arrive at ſome abi- 
lity in an argument; but for politer ſtudies he 


dare not skirmiſh with them, and for Poetry 


accounts it impregnable. His invention is no 
more than the finding out of his papers, and 
his few gleanings there; and his diſpoſition of 
them is ene the book-binders, a ſetting or 
glewing of them together. He is a great diſ- 
comforter of young ſtudents, by telling them 
what travel it has coſt him, and how often his 
brain turned at philoſophy, and makes others 
fear ſtudying as a cauſe of duncery. He is a 
man much given to apothegms, whick ſerve 
him for wit, and ſeldom breaks any jeſt but 

e h which 
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which belonged ro fome Lacedemonian or Ro- 
man in Lycolthenes. He is like a dull carrier's 
horſe,” that will go a whole week together, bun 
never our of a foot pace; and he that ſets forth 
on the Saturday thall overtake him. 
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T a beggar of a fair eftate, of whoſe wealth 
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we may fay as of other men's unthriftineſs 
that it has brought him to this; when he bad 
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nothing he lived in another kind of faſhion. | 


He is a man whom men hate in his own behalf 
for uſing himſelf thus, and yet being upon him- 
ſelf, it is but juſtice, for he deſerves it. Every 
acceſſion of a treſh' heap bates him ſo much of 
his allowance, and brings him a degree nearer 


ſtarving. His body had been long ſince deſpe- 


rate, but for the reparation of other men's ta- 
bles, where he hoards meats in his belly for 2 
month, to maintain him in hunger ſo Iong. His 
clothes were never young in our memory ; you 
might make long Epochas from them, and put 
them into the Almanack with the dear year and 
the great froſt, and he is known by them lon- 


ger chan his face. He is one never gave alms 


in his life, and yet is as charitable to his neigh- 
bour as himſelf. He wilt fedeem a penny with 
ths repiltation,"abd loſe of His Fenda © boot 
and his reaſon is, he will not be undone. He 


never pays any thing but with ſtrictneſs of law, 


for fear of which only he ſteals not. He loves 


wy y ſhortia ſhilling of two in a great ſum, 
and 18 glad to gain that when he can no more. 


He never. ſees à friend but in a journey to 
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ſave the charges of an inn, and then only is not 


ſick ; and his friends never ſee him but to abuſ® 
him: He is a fellow indeed of a kind of fran- 
tick thrift; and one of the ſtrangeſt things that 
wealth can work. | as, 


Pauls WALK 


S the Land's Epitome, or you may call it 
the leſſer Ifle of Great Britain. It is more 
than this, the whole world's map, which you 
may here diſcern in its perfecteſt motion, juſt- 
ling and turning. It is a heap of ſtones and 
men, with a vaſt confuſion of languages; and 
were the ſteeple not ſanctified, nothing liker 
Babel. The noiſe in it is like that of bees, a 
ſtrange humming of buzz mix'd of walking 
tongues and feet. It is a kind of ſtill roar or 
loud whiſper. It is the great exchange of all 
diſcourſe, ' and no buſineſs whatſoever but is 
here ſtirring and a foot. It is the ſynod of all 
ates politick, jointed and laid together in moſt 
erious poſture, and they are not half ſo buſy 
at the parliament. It is the antick of tails to 
tails, and backs to backs; and for vizards you 
need go no farther than faces. Ir is the market 
of young Lecturers, whom you may cheapen 
here at all rates and ſizes. It is the general 
mint of all famous lies, which are here like 
the legends of Popery, firf coin'd and ſtamp'd 
in the Church. All inventions are emptied 
here, and not few pockets. The belt ſign of a 


Temple in it is, that is the thieves ſanctuary, 


which rob more ſafely in the crowd than a wil- 


derneſs, whilſt every ſearcher is a buſh to hide 
| 88 them. 
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Hem. lt is the other expence of the day, after 


lays, tavern, and a bawdy-houſe ; and men 
Fave ſtill. ſome oaths left to ſwear here. It is 
il the ear's brothel, and ſatisfies their luſt and 


| itch. The viſitants are all men without excep- 

'S tions, but the principal inhabitants and poſſeſſors 

are ſtale Knights and Captains out of ſervice ; 

| men of long rapiers and breeches, which after 

x all turn Merchants here and traffick for news. 

ll ' Some make it a preface to their dinner, and tra- 

vel for a ne but thriftier men make it 

Il their ordinary, and board here very cheap. Of 
[| all ſuch places it is leaſt haunted with Hob- 
I goblins, for if a Ghoſt would walk more he 

£ could not. 


LA 


FJ | 


4 mere great MA N 


S ſo much Heraldry without Honour, him- 
I ſelf leſs real than his title. His virtue is, 
that he was his, father's ſon, and: all the ex- 
[ 8 of him to beget another. A man that 
| ives merely to preſerve another's memory, and 
5 let us know who died ſo many years ago. One 
oO of juſt as much uſe as his images, only he dif- 
bl fers in this, that he can ſpeak himſelf, and fave 

the fellow of Weftminſter a labour; and he re- 

1 members nothing better than what was out of 
his life. His Grandfathers and their acts are 

3 bis diſcourſe, and he tells them with more glory 
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| than they did them ; and it is well they did 
[; enough, or elſe he had wanted matter. His 
i! other ſtudies are his ſports and thoſe vices that 
il are fit for great men. Every vanity of his has 
[| tus officer, and is a ſericus employment for his 
. 1 ſervants. 


(83) 
ſervants. He talks loud and baudily and ſcur- 
vily as a part of ſtate, and they hear him with 
reverence. All good qualities are below him, 
and eſpecially learning, except ſome parcels. of 
the Chronicle and the writing of his name, i 
which he leartis to write not to be read. He = | 
is merely of his ſervants faction, and their in- if 
ſtrument for their friends and enemies, and is "i 
always leaſt thank'd for his own courteſies. 8 
'They that fool him moſt, do moſt with him, 
and he little thinks how many laugh at him 
bare-head. No man is kept in ignorance more 
of himſelf and men, for he hears nought bur 
flattery ; and what is fit to be ſpoken, truth 
with 10 much preface that it loſes itſelf. Thus 2 
he lives *till his tomb be made ready, and is 5 
then a grave ſtatue to poſterity. 


-,- CO 0K: 
6 E Kitchen is his Hell, and he the De- 


vil in it, where: his meat and he fry to- 
gether. His revenues are ſhowered down from 
the fat of the land, and he interlards his own 

reaſe among to help the drippings. Cholerick 
e is not by nature ſo much as his art, and it 
is a ſhrewd temptation that the chopplng-kniſs 
is ſo near. His weapons ofter offenſive are a 
meſs of hot broth and ſcalding water, and woe 
be to him that comes in his way. In the kitchen 
he will-domineer and rule the roaſt in ſpight of 
his maſter, and curſes in the very dialect, of his 
calling. His Iabour is mere bluſtering and fury, 
and his ſpeech like that of ſailors in a ſtorm, a 
thouſand buſineſſes at ence ; yet in all this tu- 
| | L 2 mult 
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mult he does not love combuſtion, but will be 
the firſt man that ſhall go and quench it. He 


is never a good Chriſtian 'till a hiſſing pot of 


ale has ſlackx d him, like water caſt on a fire- 
brand, and for that time he is tame and diſpoſ- 
ſeſs'd, His cunning is not ſmall in Archi- 
tecture, for he builds ſtrange fabricks in paſte, 
towers and caſtles, which are offered to the 
aſſault of valiant teeth, and like Darius's pa- 


ace in one banquet demoliſhed. He is a pitti- 


leſs murderer of innocents, and he mangles 
peor fowls with unheard-of tortures, and it is 
thought the martyrs perſecutions were deviſed 
from hence; ſure. we are, St. Lawrence's grid- 
iron came out of his kitchen. His beſt faculty 
is at the dreſſer, where he ſeems to have great 
skill in the Tacticks, ranging his diſhes in or- 
der military, and placing with great diſcretion 
in the forefront meats more ſtrong and hardy, 
and the more cold and cowardly in the rear; as 
quaking tarts and quivering cuſtards, and ſuch 
milk-ſ{op diſhes, - which ſcape many times the 
fury of the encounter. But now the ſecond 
courſe is gone up and he down in the cellar, 
where he drinks and ſleeps *till four o'clock in 


the afternoon, and then returns again to his re- 
giment. | 


A bold forward MAN 


S a lufty fellow in a crowd, that's beholden 
more to his elbow than his legs, for he does 
not go, but thruſts well. He is a good thuffter 


in the world, wherein he is ſo oft putting 


torth, that at length he puts on. He can do 
ſome 


— 


RE: ns. 7. 
ſome things, but. dare do much more, and is 
like a deſperate ſoldier, whe will affault any 
thing where he is ſure not to enter. He is not 
ſo well opinion'd of himſelf, as induſtrious to 
make other, and thinks no vice fo prejudicial 
as bluſhing. He is ſtill citing tor himſelt, that 
a candle ſhould nor be hid under a buſhel ; and 
for his part he will be ſure not to hide his, 
though his candle be but a ſnuff or ruſh-candle. 
Theſe few good parts he has, he is no nigard 
in diſplaying, and is like ſome needy flantin 
Goldſmith, nothing in the inner room bur all 
on the cupboard. It he be a ſcholar, he has 
commonly ſtep'd into the pulpit before a de- 
gree, yet into that too before he deſerved it. 
le never deters St. Mary's beyond his regency, 
and his next Sermon is at Paul's Croſs, and that 
priced. He loves publick things alive; and 
or any ſolemn entertainment he will find a 
mouth, find a ſpeech who will. He is greedy 
of great acquaintance and many, and thinks it 
no {mall ad vancement to riſe to be known. He 
is one that has all the great names at Court at 
his fingers ends, and their lodgings, and with 
a ſawcy My Lord will ſalute rhe beſt of them. 
His talk at the table like Benjamin's meſs, five 
times to his part, and no argument ſhuts him 
out for a quarreller. Of all diſgraces he en- 
dures not to be nonplus'd, and had rather fly 
for ſanctuary to nonſenſe which few deſcry, 
than to nothing which all. His boldneſs is be- 
holden to other men's modeſty, which reſcues 
him many times from a baffle ; yes his face is 
ood armour, and he is daſh'd out of any thing 
2 than countenance, Groſſer conceits are 
puzzled in in him for a rare man; and wiſer 
men, though they know him, yet take 
| 59 : or 
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for their pleaſure z; or as they would do a ſcul- 


ler for being next at hand. Thus preferment 


at laſt ſtumbles on him, becauſe he is ftill in 


in the way. His companions that flouted him 


before, now, envy him, when they ſee him come 
ready for ſcarlet, whilſt themſelves lie muſty 
in their old clothes and colleges. | 


A BAKER 


O man verifies the proverb more, that is 


4 Naa alms-deed to punith him; for his pe- 
nalty is a dole, and does the beggars as much 


good as their dinner. He abhors therefore works 
of charity, and thinks his bread caſt away when 
it is given to the poor. He loves not Juſtice 


neither, for the weigh-ſcales ſake, and hates 
the clerk of the market as his executioner ; 


et he finds mercy in his offences, and his 
asket only is ſent to priſon. Marry a pillory 


is his deadly enemy, and he never hears well 


after. 


A PRETENDER 70 Learning 
IS one that would make all others more fools 
than himfelf, for though he know nething, 


he would not have the world know ſo much. 
He conceits nothing ia learning but the opinion, 


which he ſeeks to purchaſe without it, though 


he might with leſs labour cure his ignorance 
than hide it. He is indeed a kind of Scholar- 


Mountebank, and his. art our deluſion. He is 
Ts | trick d 
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trick'd out in all the accoutrements of learning, 
and at rhe firſt encounter none paſſes better. He 
is oftener in his ſtudy than at his book, and 

ou cannot pleaſure him better than to depre- 
— him: yet hears you not till the third 
knock, and then comes out very angry as inter- 
rupted. You find him in his ſli ppers and a pen 
in his ear, in which formality he was aſleep. 
His table is fpread wide with ſome Claſſic Fo- 
lio, which is as conſtant to it as the carpet, and 
hath laid open in the fame page this half year. 
His candle is always a longer ſitter up than him 
ſelf, and the boaſt of his window at midnight. 
He walks alone in the poſture of meditation, 
and has a book ſtill before his face in the fields. 
His pocket is ſeldom without a Greek Teſta- 
ment or Hebrew Bible, which he. opens only 
in the Church, and that when ſome ſtander-by 
looks over. He has ſentences for company, 
ſome ſcarterings of Seneca and Tacitus, Which 
are good upon all occaſions. If he reads any 
thing in the morning, it comes up all at din- 
ner; and as long as that laſts, the diſcourſe is 
his. He is a great plagiary of tavern wit, and 

comes to ſermons only that he may talk ot 
Auſtin. Mis parcels are the mere ſcrapings 
from company, yet he complains at parting 
what time he has loſt. He is wonderouſly ca- 
pricious to ſeem a judgnient, and liſtens with 
2 ſower attention to what he underſtands nor. 
He talks much of Scaliger and Cafaubon, and 
the Jeſuits, and pre fers ſome unheard-of Dutch 
name before them all. He has verſes to bring 
in upon theſe and theſe hints, and it ſhalt go 
hard but he will wind in his opportunity. He 
is critical in a . 0h kee cannot conſtrue, and 
ſpeaks ſeldom under Arminius in divinity. His 
ws buſineſs 


age, 
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buſineſs and retirement and caller away is his 


ſtudy, and he proteſts no delight to it compa- 


rable. He is a great Nomenclator of Authors, 


which he has read in the catalogue, and in par- 
ricular in the title, and goes ſeldom ſo far as 
the Dedication. He never talks of any thing 
but learning, and learns all from talking. Three 
encounters with the ſame men pump him, and 
then he only puts in or gravely ſays nothing. 


He has taken pains to be an aſs, though not to 


be a ſcholar, and is at length diſcovered" and 
laugh'd at. | 


A poor MaN 


IE the moſt impotent man, tho? neither blind 

nor lame, as wanting the more neceſſary 
limbs of life, without which limbs are a bur- 
den. A man unfenc'd and unthelter'd from the 
guſts of the world, which blow all in upon him, 
like an unroof'd houſe ; and the bittereſt thing he 
ſufters is his neighbours. All men put on to him a 
kind of churliſher faſhion, and even more plauſi- 
ble natures churliſh to him, as who are nothing 
advantaged by his opinion: Whom men fall 
out with beforehand to prevent friendſhip, and 
his friends roo to prevent engagements, or if 
they own him *tis in private and a by-room, 
and on condition not to know them before com- 
pany. All vice put together is not half ſo ſcanda- 
lous, nor ſets off our acquaintance tarther, and 
even thoſe that are not friends for ends do not 
love any dearneſs with ſuch men. The leaſt 
courteſies are upbraided to him, and himſelf 
thank'd ſor none, but his beſt ſervices ſuſpected 
8 as 
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as handſome ſharking and tricks to get money. 
And we, ſhall obſerve it in knaves themſelves, 


chat your beggarlieſt knaves are the greateſt or 


thought fo at leaſt, for thoſe that have wit to 
thrive by it have art not to ſeem ſo. Now a 
poor man has not vizard enough to mask his 
vices, ' nor ornament enough to ſet forth his vir- 
tues, but both are naked and unhandſome ; and 
tho* no man is neceſſitated to more ill, yet no 
man's ill is lefs excuſed, but it is thought a kind 
of impudence in him to be vicious, and a pre- 
ſumption above his fortune. His good parts lie 
dead upon his hands, for want of matter to em- 
ploy them, and at the beſt are not commended but 

itied, as virtues ill placed, and we may ſay of 

im, Tis an honeſt man, but tis pity; and yet 
thoſe that call him ſo will truſt a knave before 
him, He is a man that has the trueſt ſpecula- 
tion of the world, becauſe all men ſhew to him 
in their plaineſt and worſt, as a man they have 
no plot on, by appearing good to; whereas 
rich men are entertained with a more holiday 
behaviour, and ſee only the beſt we can diſſem- 
ble. He 1s the only he that tries the true 
ſtrength of wiſdom, what it can do of itſelf 
without the help of fortune; that with a great 
deal of virtue conquers extremities, and - with 


a great deal more his own impatience, and ob- 
tains of himſelf not to hate men. 


AUHERALD 


1 the ſpawn or indeed but the reſultancy of 
Nobility, and to the making of him went 


not a generation but a genealogy. His trade is 
| honour, 
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' honour, and he ſells it, and gives arms him- 


< 90.) 
ſelt, though he be no gentleman. His bribes 


are like thoſe of a corrupt judge, for they are 
the prices of blood. He ſeems very rich in 
diſcourſe | 


for he tells you of whole fields of 
gold and filver, or an argent, worth much in 

rench but in Engliſh nothing. He is a great 
diver in the ſtreanis or iſſues of Gentry, and 


not a by-channel or baſtard eſcapes him ; yea, 


he does with them like ſome ſhameleſs quean, 
fathers more children than ever they begor. His 
traffick 1s a kind of pedlary-ware, *ſcutcheons, 
and pennons, and little daggers and lions, ſuch 
as children efteem and gentlemen ; but his pen- 
nyworths are rampant, for you may buy three 
whole brawns cheaper than three boars heads of 
him painted. He was ſometimes the terrible 
Coat of Mars, but now for more merciful bat- 
tles in the Tilt-yard, where whoſoever is vi&te- 
rious, the ſpoils are his. He is an art in Eng- 


land, but in Wales nature, where they are born 


with Heraldry in their mouths, and each name 


is a pedigree. 


Tbe common SINGING-MEN 


RE a bad ſociety, and yet a company of 
good fellows, that roar deep in the quire, 
deeper in the tavern, They are the eight parts 


[ 


| bf Tpeech, which go to the Syntaxis of Service, 


and are diſtinguiſhed by their noiſes much like 
bells, for they make not a concert but a peal. 
Their paſtime or recreation is prayers, - their 
exerciſe drinking, yet herein ſo religiouſly ad- 


dlicted, that they ſerve God ofteſt when they are 


drunk. 
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drunk. Their humanity is a leg to the Reſi- 


dencer, their learning a chapter, for they learn 
it commonly before they read it; yet the old 


Hebrew names are little beholden to them, for 
they miſ-call them worſe than one another. Tho 
they never expound the ſcripture, they handle 


it much, and pollute the goſpel with two things, 
their converſation and their thumbs. Upon 
worky-days, they behave themſelves at prayers 


as at their pots, for they ſwallow them down 


in an inſtant. Their gowns are laced commonly 
with ſtreamings of ale, the ſuperfluities of a cup 
or throat above meaſure. Their skill in melody 
makes them the better companions abroad, and 


their anthems abler to ſing catches. Long lived 
for the moſt part they are not, eſpecially the 


baſe, they overflow their bank ſo oft to drown 


the organs. Briefly, if they eſcape arreſting, 


they die conſtantly in God's ſervice ; and to 


take their death with more patience, they have 
wine and cakes at their funeral, and now they 


| keep the Church a great deal better, and help 


to fill it with their bones as before with their 
noiſe. 


A SHOPKEEPER. 


H Shop is his well ſtuft Book, and him- 


ſelf the title- page of it, or index. He 


utters much to all men, though he ſells but to 
a few, and intreats for his own neceſſities, by 
aſking others what they lack. No man ſpeaks 
more and no more, for- his words are like his 


wares, twenty of one ſort, and he goes over 


them alike to all comers. He is an arrogant 


M 2 com- 
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commender of his 14 things; for. whatſoever 
he ſhews you is the. beſt in the town, tho' the 
worſt in his ſhop. His conſcience was a thing 
that would have laid upon his hands, and he 
was forced to put it off, and makes great uſe of 
honeſty to proteſs upon. He tells Yo lies by 
rote, and not minding, as the phraſe to ſell in, 
and the language he ſpent moſt of his years to 
learn. He never ſpeaks fo truly, as When he 
ſays he would uſe you as his brother, for he 
would abuſe his brother; and in his ſhop thinks 
it lawful. His Religion is much in the nature 
'of his cuſtomers, and indeed the pander to it : 
And by a 3 ſenſe of ſeripture makes 
2 gain of his godlineſs. He is your ſlaye while 
you pay him ready money, but if he once be- 
friend you, your tyrant, and you had better 
deſerve his hate than his truſt, _ | 
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Ts one whoſe wit is better pointed than his 
behaviour, and that coarſe and impoliſhed, 
not out of ignorance ſo much as humour. He 
is a great enemy to the fine gentleman, and 
theſe things of compliment, and hates ceremo- 
ny in converſation, as the Puritan in religion. 
He. diſtinguiſhes not betwixt fair and double 
dealing, and ſuſpects all ſmoothneſs for the 
. dreſs'of Knavery. He ſtarts at the encounter of 
a faluration as an affault, and beſeeches you in 
choler to forbear your courteſy. He loves not 
any thing in diſcourſe that comes before the 
purpoſe, and is always ſuſpicious of a preface. 
Himſelf falls rudely ſtill on his matter without 


| any 
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any circumſtance, except he uſe an old proverb 
for an introduction. He ſwears old out-of-date 
innocenCoaths ; 6 by this" mais, by dur lady, 
and ſuck like, and tho? there be lords preſent, 
he cries, my maſters. He is exceedingly in lore 

with his humour, which makes him always p 
Ks and proclaim it, and you muſt, take wha 
he ſays; patiently, cauſe. he is a plain mag. 
His nature is his-excuſe ftill, and the Rs 
tyrant ; for he muſt ſpeak his mind, and that is 
his worſt, and craves your. pardon ,moſt-.injy- 
riouſly for not pardoning you. His jeſts beſt 
become him, becauſe they come from him rydely 


_ "and unaffected; and he has the luck commonly 


FA 


to have them famous. He is one that will dp 
more than he will 8 „and yet ſpeak more 
than he will hear; for tho' he love to touch 
others, he is touchy himſelf, and ſeldom to 
his own abuſes replies but with his fiſts. He 
is as ſqueazy. of his commendations, as his 
courteſy, and his good word is like an elg- 
gy in a ſatire. He is generally better fa- 
voured than he favours, as being common- 
ly well expounded in his bitterneſs, and no 
man ſpeaks treaſon more ſecurely. He chides 
r men with moſt. boldneſs, and is counted 
or it an honeſt fellow; He is grumbling much 
in the behalf of the commonwealth, and er 
| prion oft for it with credit. He is generally 
honeſt, but more generally thought ſo, and his 
downrightneſs: credits him, as a man not we 
bended and crookned to the times. In conelu- 
fion, he is not eaſily bad, in whom this quality 
1s nature, but the counterfeit is moſt dangerous, 
ſince he is diſguiſed in a humour, that profeſſes 


A 
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not to diſguiſe. 
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A A handſome HosTExss | 


TS the fairer commendation of an Inn, above 
che fair ſign, or fair lodgings. She is the 
Ioadſtone that attrats men of iron, gallants and 
'roarers, where they cleave ſometimes long, and 
are not eaſily got off. Her lips are your wel- 
come, and your entertainment her company, 
which is put into the reckoning too, and is the 
deareſt parcel in it. No Citizen's wife is de- 
murer than ſhe at the firſt greeting, nor draws 

in her mouth with a chaſter fimper; but you may 
be more familiar without diſtaſte, and ſhe does 
not ſtartle at bawdry. She is the confuſion of 
a pottle of ſack more than would have been 
ſpent elſewhere, and her little juggs are ac- 
cepted to have her kiſs excuſe them. She may 
be an honeſt woman, but is not believed fo in 
her pariſh, and no man is a greater infidel in it 
than her husband. W 


ACRrITIC, 


S one that has ſpell'd over a great many 
1 books, and his obſervation is the orthogra- 
phy: He is the ſurgeon of old Authors, and 
Heals the wounds of duſt and ignorance. He 
converſes much in fragments and Deſunt multa's, 
and if he piece it up with two lines he is more 
proud of that Book than the author. He runs 
ever all Sciences to peruſe their Syntaxis, and 
thinks all learning compriſed in writing Latin. 
He taſtes Stiles as ſome diſcreeter palates do 


Wine; 
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wine; and tells you which is genuine, which 
ſophiſticate and baſtard. His .own phraſe is a 
miſcellany of old words, deceaſed long before 
the Cæſars, and entombed by Varro, and the 
modern'ſt man he follows is Plautus. He writes 
Omneis at length, and quidquid, and his Ge- 
rund is moſt inconformable. He is a trouble- 
ſome vexer of the dead, which after ſo long 
ſparing muſt riſe up to the judgment of his caſti- 
gations. He is one that makes all Books ſell 


dearer, whilſt he ſwells them into folio's with 
his comments. 
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A SERGEANT, or CATCHPOLE 


S one of God's judgments; and which our 
roarers do only concetve terrible. He is 
the 6 qu ſhape wherein they fancy Satan; 
for he is at moſt but an Arreſter, and Hell a 
dungeon. He is the Creditor's hawke, where- 
with 'they ſeize upon flying birds, and fetch 
them again in his tallons. He. is the period of 
oung Gentlemen, or their full wy nn when 
4 meets with them they can go no farther. His 
ambuſh is a ſhop-ſtall, or cloſe lane, and his aſ- 
fault is cowardly at your back. He reſpites 


you in no place but a tavern, where he ſells his 
minutes dearer than a clockmaker. The com- 


mon way to run from him is thorow him, which 
is often attempted and atchieved, and no man 
is more beaten out of Charity. He is one makes 
the ſtreet more dangerous than the highways, 
and men go better provided in their walks than 
their journey. He is the firſt handſel of the 
young rapiers of the Templers; and they are 
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4 pfoud of his repulſe as an Hungarian of kill- 
ing a Turk. He is a moveable Priſon, and his 
hands two manacles hard to be filed off. He is 
an Oecaſioner of diſloyal thoughts in the Com- 
monwealth, for he makes men hate the King's 


4 


name worſe than the Devil's. 
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S one whom it concerns to be called honeſt, 
for if he were not this, he were nothing; 
and yet he is not this neither, but a good dull 


vicious fellow, that complies well with the de- 


boſhments of the tine, and is, fit for it. One 


that has no good part in him to offend his com- 


any, or niake him to be ſuſpected a proud fel- 
ow; but is ſociably a dunee, and ſociably a 
drinker. That does it fair and above-board 
without legerdemain, and neither ſharks for a 
cup or a reckoning : That is kind oer his beer, 
and proteſts he loves you, and begins to you 


again, and loves you again. One that quarrels 


with no man, but for not pledging him, but 
takes all abſurdities and commits as many, and 
is no tell- tale next morning, though he remem- 
ber it. One that will fight for his friend if he 
hear him abuſed, and his friend commonly is 
he that is moſt likely, and he lifts up many a 


jugg in his defence. He rails againſt none but 
_ cenfurers, againſt whom he thinks he rails law- 


fully, and cenſurers are all thoſe that are better 
than himſelf. Theſe good properties quality 


him for honeſty enough, and raiſe him high in 


the Alehbuſe commendation, who, if he had 
any other good quality, would be named by 
thar. 
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that. But now for refuge he is an honeſt man, 
2nd hereafter a ſot: Only thoſe that commend 


him think him not ſo, and thoſe that commend 
him are honeſt fellows. Fatt 


Ln Univerſity DV N 
S a Gentleman's follower cheaply purchaſed, 
for his own money has hired him. He is 
an inferior creditor of ſome ten ſhillings or 
downwards, contracted for horſe-hire, or per- 


chance tor drink, too weak to be put in ſuit, 


and he arreſts you modeſtly. He is now very 


expenſive of his time, for he will wait upon 
your ſtairs a whole afternoon, and dance atten» 
dance with more patience than a Gentleman» 
Uſher. He is a ſore beleaguerer of chambers, 
and aſſaults them ſometimes with furious knocks, 
yet finds ftrong reſiſtance commonly, and is kept 


out. He is a great complainer of ſcholars lot» 


tering, for he is ſure never to find them with- 
in, and yet he is the chief cauſe many times 
that makes them ſtudy. He grumbles at the 
ingratitude of men that ſhun him for his kind- 
neſs, but indeed it is his own fault, tor he is 
too great an upbraider. No man puts them 
more to their brain than he; and by ſhifting 
him off they learn to ſhitt in the world.. Some 
chuſe their rooms on purpoſe to avoid his ſur- 
Ne and think the beſt commodity in them 

is proſpect. He is like a rejected acquain- 
tance, hunts thoſe that care not for his com- 
pany, and he knows it well enough, and yet 
will not keep away. The ſole place to ſupple 
him is the buttery, where he takes grievous 
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uſe upon your name, and he is one much 


wrought with good Beer and Rhetorick. He 


is a man of moſt unfortunate voyages, and no 
gallant walks the ſlreets to leſs purpoſe. 


A flayd Man 


TS a Man: One that has taken order with 

- himſelf, and ſets a rule to thoſe lawleſneſſes 
within him; whoſe life is diftin&t and in me- 
thod, and his actions as it were caſt up before: 
Not looſed into the world's vanities, but ga- 
thered up and contracted in his ſtation: Not 
ſcattered into many pieces of buſineſſes, but 

that one courſe he takes, goes through with. 
A man firm and ſtanding in his purpoſes, not 
heav'd off with each wind and paſſion: That 


ſquares his expence to his coffers, and makes 


the total firſt, and then the items. One that 
thinks what he does, and does what he ſays, 
and foreſees what he may do before he purpoſes. 
One who, If I can, is more than another's aſ- 
ſurance; and his doubtful tale before ſome 
men's proteſtations: That is confident of no- 


thing in futurity, yet his conjectures oft true 


beer That makes a pauſe ſtill betwixt 


is ear and belief, and is not too haſty to ſay 
after others. One whoſe tongue is ſtrung up 
like a clock till the time, and then ſtrikes, and 
ſays much when talks little: That can ſee the 
truth betwixt two wranglers, and ſees them 
agree even in that they fall out upon: That 
ſpeaks no rebellion in a bravery, or talks big 
from the ſpirit of ſacx. A man cool and tem- 
perate in his paſſions, not eaſily betray'd oy his 
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choler: That vies not oath with eath, nor heat 
with heat, but replies calmly to an angry man, 
and is roo hard for him too : That can come 
fairly off from Captains companies, and neither 
drink nor quarrel. One whom no ill hunting 
ſends home diſcontented, and makes him ſwear 
at his dogs and family. One not haſty to pur- 


ſue the new faſhion, nor yet affectedly true to 


his old round breeches ; but gravely handſome, 


and to his place, which ſuits him better than 
his Taylor; active in the world without diſ- 
quiet, and careful without miſery ; yet neither 
ingulfed in his pleaſures, nor a ſeeker of buſi- 
neſs, but has his hour for both. A man that 
ſeldom laughs violently, but his mirth is a 


| Cheerful look: Of a compos'd and ſettled coun- 


tenance, not ſet, nor much alterable with ſad- 
neſs or joy. He affects nothing ſo wholly, that 
he muſt be a miſerable man when he loſes it; 


but fore-thinks what will come hereafter, and 


ſpares fortune his thanks and curſes. One that 
loves his credit, not this word Reputation ; yet 
can fave both without a duel : Whoſe enter- 
tainments to greater men are reſpeCtful, not 
r ; and to his friends plain, not 
rude. A good husband, father, maſter; that is, 
without doating, pampering, familiarity. A man 
well poiſed in all humours, in whom nature 
ſhewed moſt Geometry, and he has not ſpoiled 
the work. A man of more wiſdom than witti- 
neſs, and brain than fancy; and abler to any 
thing than to make Verſes. e bog 
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i ſuſpicious or jealous Man 


S one that watches himſelf a miſchief, and 
keeps a lear Eye ftill, for fear it ſhould eſcape 
him. A man that ſees a great deal more in eve- 
ry: thing than 18 'to be ſeen, and yet he thinks 
| he ſees nothing: His own eye ſtands in his 
| light. He is a Fellow commonly guilty of 
| ſome weakneſſes, which he might conceal if he 
1 were careleſs: Now his over-diligence to hide 
| them makes men pry the more. Howſoever 
1 he imagines you have found him, and it ſhall 
|. go hard but you: muſt abuſe him whether you 
| | will or no. Not a word can be ſpoke, but nips 
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him ſomewhere; not a jeſt thrown out, but he 

will make it hit him. You ſhall have him go 

if fretting out of company, with fome twenty 

| 3 quarrels to every man, ſtung and galled, and 
| 
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no man lenows lefs the occaſion than they that 

lh: have given it. To laugh before him is a dan- 

1 gerous matter, for it cannot be at any thing but 

if at him, and to whiſper in his company plain 
conſpiracy. + He bids you ſpeak out, and he will 
anſwer you, when you thoaght not of him. He 
expoſtulates with you in paſſion, why you 
ſhould abuſe him, and explains to your igno- 
rance wherein, and gives you very good reaſon 
at laſt to laugh at him hereafter. He is one 
ſill accuſing others when they are not guilty, 
and defending himſelf when he is not accuſed: 

And no man is undone mere with apologies, 

* wherein he is ſo elaborately exceſſive, that none 

| will believe him; and he is never thought worſe 

1 of, than when he has given ſatisfaction. Such 

i men can never have friends, becauſe they cannot 

truſt 


C11). 
truſt ſo far; and this humour hath this Infection 


with it, it makes all men to them ſuſpicious. 


In concluſion, they are men always in offence 
and vexation with themſelves and their neigh- 
bours; wronging others in thinking they would 


Wrong them, and themſelves moſt of all in 
| | 


thinking they deſerve it. 
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A anon WOMAN. 

"THAT which we call Gallantry, is a fond 
-K - reliſh of the world, and of its pleaſures 


9 


in ene ; and this ſpirit is born with the Fe- 
ma 


e Sex. 'Their natural- temper contributes 
much to foppery; but their education confirms 
it, and ſo renders the folly entire. Civility - 
indeed poliſhes it, and this. is the beſt miſtreſs 
beſtowed- upon it. By I know not what uns 


happy fate, che very care that Art takes of that 


ſex's perfections deſtroys it: So ſoon as a girl 
learns to ſpeak;,' ſhe is taught pretty things, but 


few that are uſeful. Her firſt ſteps are directed 


for Dancing, and to avoid the trouble and la- 


bour of making her a vertuous perſon, her 


friends are contented to make her a fine wo- 
man; 'the is only taught the art of pleaſing; 
but not of living well. Nn 20 


People wonder now-a-days at che looſe beha- 


viour and wantonneſs of Women; for my part, 


I wonder as much at them; for what can they 
expect of perſons: thus edutared? Their natus 
ral diſpoſitions ineline them to a ſoft and eaſy 
life, and to agreeable things: their beauty 
creates ſelf- love; and inſtead of deſtroying this 
effeminate tendency, - they are hy 
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divers modiſh vices, that ſtrengthen the ill ha- 


bir, and make em only take the more delight 


A young Woman knows her religion only 
by her catechiſm, the ſciences only by name, 
and vertue only in idea. She underſtands mu- 
ſick to a nicety, but knows nothing of the real 


and good intentions of it. She plays at all ſorts 


of games, and reads no other books but what 
are fitter to corrupt than inſtrudt her. And 
what will be the conſequence of this firſt 
miſmanagement ? an averſion to all that is 
$20d, for want of knowing what it is; a diſ- 

ike of commendable things, for want of un- 
derſtanding them, and a ſpirit of contempt 
and envy, produc'd by ignorance, which makes 


. thoſe women, who know nothing, but what 


ſhe herſelf is, and is poſſeſſed, but with what 
ſhe knows herſelf, gives up her whole time 


to the care of pleaſing, and beſtows all her 
praiſes on her o.] n maxims. 'Theſe are the 
conſequences of miſemploy'd youth, which has 
receiv d no other inſtructions but ſuch as make 


it ſtill the more in love with itſelf, and leſs 


acquainted with itſelf. It frames a ſcheme of 
perfeCtions ſuitable to its own proper palate, 
and the cuftom of the ages. It is from ſuch 


models that women take a draught of their con- 


duct and actions; and the reſult of all this is 


an unhappy tho general confuſion in their un- 
derſtanding and deportment. E 
Vanity is ſo imprinted in the minds of wo- 
men, that nothing leſs than a ſupernatural 
hand can totally efface it. It is a prudent in- 
tention to deprive them of the ſenſe of true 

ge, but an ill effect is all the fruit of 
that good deſign ; to prevent their falling into 
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the pride of the half- learned, they are led in- 


to the paths of ignorance, pride, and affe&a- 
tion; and firmly believe, that to underſtand 
the world, is in them as great a talent, as the 
profoundeſt learning in men; and that their 
perfections conſiſt in nothing more, than in be- 


ing skill'd in the ways of pleaſing men; and 
therefore they make it their whole application. 


A woman reads with no other deſign, than but 


to inform herſelf of others intrigues, and from 


thence to know better how to manage her own. 
She dreſſes herſelf, and not with an intention 
to be more charming, but to charm more men; 
and think it a diminution to their beauty, to 


make but one conqueſt, tho? it be never ſo con- 
ſiderable; and deſign not to fix themſelves in- 


violably on One, but to gain Many, being much 


better pleas'd in the croud of their lovers, than 


with the reality of love. 

They N their looks, (many of their 
charms being but the convulſions of their eyes) 
and which agrees beſt with them they prefer; 
and all this is manag'd with a wondertul art. 


They frequently add with deſign to their 


charms that which nature had retus'd them 
with juſtice. Finally, they conſult all the pre- 
external advantages, in order to attract love; 


and theſe deſigns are of ſo large an extent, 
that they no ſooner find they pleaſe one ſub- 


Je&t, but they are ready to pleaſe others alſo ; 
and every new conqueſt inflames 'em ſtill with 
a deſire of extending their victories yet far- 


ther; and the vanity of their deſires continues, 


tho” the power to pleaſe has been long ſinceè 
extinguill'd, 
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The employment of a vain Woman is very 


 fingular ; the is idle, though perpetually in 


Action: from morning till night their thoughts 


are on what they love; they ſpeak to all they 


meet, tho? they have nothing to ſay to em. 
The exterior of acquaintance 1s all they-aim 


at; and affect 1 to be thought wor- 


thy of friendſhip. As they chatter only to 
prevent the cenſure of ſtupidity, ſo the lapdog, 
monkey, and ſquirril, are as eopious ſubjects of 
their wit and railery, as any of the neighbours, 
as frequent objects of their tendereſt careſſes, 
their moſt endearing language, and their moſt 
ſolid ſatisfaction. Their ignorance neceſſitates 
*m to this ridiculons diverſion; for as they 
admire nothing but themſelves, ſo virtuous con- 
verſation would put em out of countenance, 
and a ſerious reflection make em diſtracted, 
But, alas! their conduct reſts not here, in 
time that continual idleneſs grows tedious ; 
yet being unwilling to ſhake it quite off, and 
in the room of it take ſome profitable employ- 
ment unknown to them, they indulge them 
felves in irregular deſires, and this leads them 
to baſe and dangerous attempts. The affecti- 
ons of their hearts being the rule Rey go by, 
they employ their whole minds ifff the ſatis- 
faction they procure to themſelves; and ſhut- 
ting their ears to the voice of duty and reaſon, 
they ſtudy but to pleaſe their predominant paſ- 
fions, and to render their minds the inſtruments 
of the diforders of their hearts: for as they 


have an equal ſhare of natural parts with the 


men, (only with this difference, that they are 
not ſo rightly applied) the witty wanton pleaſes 
more, deceives much better, and is nat one 
grain the more improv'd by it; for wit is wa 
mo 
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moſt dangerous weapon when ill a plied, and 
taken off of good and worthy ſubje 
eiſe ſuch vicious uſes as perverts it. Yet this 


8, to exer⸗ 


is what moſt women do; a quick apprehenſion 
ſerves but to render them more inconſtant: So- 
lidity makes them more crafty ; penetration 


makes them more ſatyrical, and all thoſe de- 
feEts make them more proud, and fitter objects 


of our ſcorn and contempt, which is the only 


Juſt reward of their imaginary merits: They 


are commonly valued proportionable to the du- 
ration of their affections, that is, for a moment. 


Their beauries {urpriſe us, their wit engages us, 
and their defects . |! , 
land pleaſing toys draw men to them, and as 


rive us away again. A thou- 


many reaſons make them to be avoided by em; 
voluptuouſneſs intices men on again, and wiſ⸗ 
dom perſuades him to make no ſtay with them, 
and to make men to entertain them more thfo 
flattery than real application. 


A wanton or looſe woman runs herſelt into all 


forts of extreams ; prodigality accompanies all 


her expences, and covetouſneſs attends all her 


frugality ; for virtue having no ſhate in her 


conduct, the can never entertain a juſt medium 
in any thing. It ſhe loves, tho? but tor a minute, 
it borders upon fury. If the hates, it will laſt 
longer, I confeſs, but, ſooner or later, always 


terminates in revenge. If ſhe wiſhes, it is with 


inſatiable deſires. If ſhe fears, her apprehen- 


ſions are without bounds. Yer; notwithſtand- 
ing this prodigious heap of dreadful qualities, 


ſhe is pleafing ; and her air, her ways, her 


beauty, &c. ſeduce men, and enſlaves them to 


. their falſe merits.” But in requital, a woman 
frequently pays ſeverely for thoſe impoſitions, 
and the love ſhe inſpires ; for it being wholly 
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rounded on intereſt, as its cauſe, commonly it 
1 that the fruit of ſuch commerce is the 
mine of the man's fortune ſometimes, but al- 
ways of the woman's reputation; and as ſhe has 
not render d the man really happy, neither has 
e increas d much her riches, and being both 
diſguſted of their familiarity, they ſhare be- 
twixt them ſorrow and regret, which are the 
uſual reſults of a wild illegitimate paſſion. Se- 
riouſly, if thoſe light women did but once exa- 
mine their conduct with ſome grains of reaſon, 
they would not complain of any misfortune that 
happen'd to them, but employ themlelves to 
correct thoſe deſects; and tho” their natural ten- 
dency, their ill education, and their bad habits, 
muſt render the change of their manners very 
difficult; yet by degrees however they would 
attain to a true reliſh of good things. Religion 
and honour would no longer prove defective; 
the ſatisfaction of being eſteend. and rightly 
valued would ſucceed in the place of pleaſing; 
for virtue is honoured where-eyer it is found, 
Whether preſery'd by wiſdom, or reſtor'd by 
reaſon, and with juſtice they would obtain that 
reſpect, value, and eſteem, which is retus'd them 
on any other terms, while they are thus ad vis'd. 
Let modeſty inſtruft them alſo, if they are 
willing to embrace her dictates. 
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The modeſt WO MAN. 
HERE are duties of honour, as well as 
religion, and it is in thoſe that modeſty 
gives us the beſt leſſons; it req ui res that all the 
actions of women be accompany'd with decen- 
cy; that they be born baſhful, live with cir- 
e 5 eumſpection, 
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eumſpection, and die with wiſdom ; that their 
youthful days be adorn'd with innocence, their 
riper years be endow'd with purity, and that 
their whole conduct conclude with an happy 
and laudable fimplicity. ee B27 

Modeſty is not moroſe ; that which it pre- 
{cribes is juſt and natural; it requires. but fe- 
utarity and perfection, and whoeyer reje&s 
er, abandons honour and virtue. When 4 Wo- 
man, whoſe heart is affected with worldly plea- 
ſures, abandons the rules that modeſty pre- 
ſcribes, wherein honour refts ſecure, ſhe is ſoon 
made ſenfible of the dangers wherein her neg- 
ligence his led her; and her beſt courſe is, to 
haften her return into the forſaken path that 
Her natural conſtitution inclined her to leave. 
There are ſome inclinations ſo excellent, as 
to put us on our duties without reluCtancy ; 
but ſuch'a natural propenſity is very rare, an 


there are but very few minds endowed with ſ@ 


happy a temper, without information, and that 
paths of virtue, without any other 


guide than their own reaſon. 


It is only to thoſe women, to whom natural 
weakneſs, tendency, and opportunity, appear 
inviricible obſtacles, that modeſty gives rules, 
It requires, that an habitual and modeſt exter- 
nal behaviour ſuppreſs choſe unruly motions of 
the mind, that are bred by ſelf-loye, that an 
evil example may touch, but not move. That 
beauty adorn without flattery; that joy never 
appear without a reſtraint, and that it be more 
eaſy to be inſtructed than pleas'd. For a Wo- 
man, that makes her duty her ſtudy, has leſs 
regard to her own worth, than to the means of 
becoming worthier; and as ſhe is poſſeſs'd with a 
defire to learning, ſhe is not contented with 
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the bare idea of knowing; the is more apt to 
judge herſelt guilty of an error, than praiſe- 
worthy tor any good action. This is that happy 
Application, that is produced by fear and detire, 
unto which a woman ſhould give herſelf entirely 
up; then would that tendency ſhe till retains 
for vainer things ſoon vaniſh, when ſhe begins 
to taſte the ſweets of good; tor the chief diffi- 

gulty of perfection, proceeds from a certain 
tireſomnels we find in perſevering in good man- 
ners. To cure the diſorders of the-mind, there 
is required a regular, wiſe, and modeſt conduct, 
that never varies; it is very difficult for a vicious 
mind to juſtify its character againſt a vertuous 
regularity, and a ſpontaneous reſervedneſs. His 
perſeverance in good actions, that modeſty im- 
poſes laws, As the firmneſs of a good reſolu- 
tion makes a man's merit, the continuance of a 
diſereet conduct makes the praiſe of a woman's ; 
for it is as difficult for a woman never to ſtep 
40 Tits 
out of the way of her duty, either through her 
own temper, or through ſome tempting occa- 
fion, as it is difficult tor a man never to alter 
his opinion, either through paſſion or neceſſity; 
but the way to attain to that noble conſtancy is 
by modefty, which renders it profitable, when 
it reſtrains the too great freedom that youth 
uſurps, the grear familiarity of pleaſant ille- 
cebrations, the great continual frequentation of 
balls and feaſts; and for a more particular dil- 
ference of her will, when ſhe denies herſelf all 
that does oppoſe a noble regularity, ſuch a one 
us requires a woman nat to lend an ear to doubt- 
ful expreſſions, to ambiguous ,ways of ſpeakir 

on certain matters of gallantry, nor to dlccourts 
with certain ſorts of perſons. No looks beyond 
their limits ; regard muſt be had to time and 


place, 
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place, to give a looſe to ones eyes; no loud or 


| ſudden laughter muſt break forth, and the ſub- 


je& that tempts it muſt be common in its ef- 
fects; no looſe and eaſy poſture, tho conve- 
nienay may invite them to it; no new. ways of 
dreſſes; no matches of diverſion ia maſquerade; 
no friends, but ſuch as are wiſe ; no enemies 
but the wicked. Finally, no eyes for ber own 
virtues, nor ears, nor tongue for her own 
praiſes. This is the right way to begin a glo- 
rious life, and to continue it without cenſure, 
and I may ſay too without envy, but not withs 
out ſatisfaftion and pleaſure. mutt 
- Bur the greateſt part of women want theſe 


means; and the courſes they commonly take, 


are neither ſuch as honour dictates, or modeſty 
requires. Theſe” being oppoſite to vanity and 
voluptuouſneſs, a woman rather chuſes to abare 
of her modeſty, than to retrench any thing bt 
her ſelf-love. That is the cauſe ſhe lays not 
aſide ſo many circumſtances of ceremonies, ſo 
many niceties, which are condemn'd by mo- 
deſty; as conferences with ſingle men, a nice 
examination of mens external parts, the prehe- 
minence in aſſemblies, the accounts given of her 
own inclinations, her diligent examination of 
others humours, her facility in blaming, her 
difficulty ro approve, and the liberty ſhe takes 
to impoſe, order, and command people in places, 
and on ſuch things which have not been com- 
mitted to her care. It a woman was but an exact 
performer of her incumbent duties, ſhe would 
not be ſo apt to ſer herſelf forth in publick, nor 
be ſo peeviſh at home; modeſty would incline 
her to embrace retiredneſs ; the would be ſenſi- 
ble of the contentments that ſolitude and pri- 
vacy affords, and would dread the rrogbles 
; . an 
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and i inconvenicnties that tumults and confuſions 


bring along with them. It is in ſuch harry, 


that we are apt to ſlip into irregularities; great 
companies diſtract us even to forgerfultieſs, and 
the ſevereſt reſtraint deftroys itſelf by frequent 
meetings, and when a woman is accuſtom'd to 
the ſight of new faces; for women love to be 
flattered, Which is mot uſed- by thoſe that have 
che leaſt acquaintance with them. The watrt of 
knowing / their imperfections is the reaſon that 
they are more readily prais d; but this incenſe, 
ſo: pleafing to their felt-love, cauſes them to be 
{lighted in divers reſpeëts, and there commonly 
are to the flattering approbation of one fingle 

rſon, an hundred defects that are obvious to 

All the: World beſides. . 

When once a woman is ſo far iunktusted wich 
ſelf-love; as to ſhake hands with her 2 
he becomes the moſt dangerous and ungovern- 
able monſter that is; her pride puts every: action, 
every word, nay, every incident and Greum- 
ſtance, how minute ſoever, into falſe lights; 


every uncommon civility ſhe looks upon asado- 


ration, and the moſt notorious flattery for truth. 
She is Violent! in all the ſays or does; her eſteem 
is but ſhorr, her hatred Ft acable > A dabious 
anſwer the thinks contumely ; a cold falute, an 
unpardonable affront: Nothing can be right, 
But what bears the ſtainp of her approbation ; no 
perſon well bred, but what pay their homage 
to her. To offer to take the upper-hand 
of her, is a mortal tin; her arrogant looks 
brow-beat her equals ; and her haughty car- 
riage' ſpurns her inferiors. Thoſe whom a 
diiogaiſh'd rank place above her, fhe 'ſhuns 


more than the pligue ; and even her pride 


makes her glorious amends, for the believes her 
accom- 


* 
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accompliſhments. merit that grandeur which 
the others peſſeſs; nor will the allow it them, 
but as: conterr'd: upon em, not only unreaſon- 
ably, but even by a meer miſtake too. W har» 
ever obligation recei ves, ſhe takes it as a 
debt paid, not a favour conterr'd, becauſe her 
pride will not let her own the ftood in need of 
any body. She targets her duties towards her 
- neighbours, and her pride conceals from her 
-thole obligations the has to others; ſo that at- 
tributing to herſelf through an ill grounded 
opinion of her own worth, thoſe honours and 
reſpedts that ſhe deſerves nor, the has no regard 
for any thing but herſelf, and neglects all thoſe 
duties which modeſty di rects her to perform to- 
wards others. You!ll frequently fee her fail 
in the common civilities ufed at meetings, in 
the converfing part, and at the taking leave; 
not regarding that the infractions of the laws 
of civility ras e to the deſtruction 
. of charity, and that there is but very little 
diſtance betwixt diſſatisfaction and hatred. 
Therefore a rational woman is of an accom- 
pliſh'd exactneſs in the meaneſt duties that mo- 
deſty and civility requires in relation to others; 
and bidding adieu to tcppery, the wholly ap- 
plies. herſelf ſo. to order her conduct, as that 
it may be blameleſs as well in the meaned as 

in the greateſt things. , en Bae 


— 


A pretended godly WOMAN. 
FALSE devotion is the moſt dangerous 

FA, of all crimes, and the moſt common of 

all defects; ſometimes men uſe it for reaſons. 


— 
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| on the account of pride and ſelf- love. A falſe 
| piety: has divers motives that engage women on 
1 its part; it is eaſy, fortunate, and very ſucceſs- 
1 ful. There is frequently no occaſion to change 
| maxims, to ſtep from a moſt licentious lite, ro 
that which may appear the moſt retired ; it is 
but ſhitting our habits, and then all theſe things 
1 that were denied to eur pleaſures before, be- 
Ai come ſuitable to our deſires. Experience ſets 
iſ .this ſo trequently before our eyes, that we 
| 'cannot wonder at the good fortune of a great 
1 number of bigots of this age. A woman born 
1 woith good inclinations, educated in good prin- 
11 ciples, that would live in the freedom of agree- 
Fi able ſocieties, and yet retain the Charadtes of 
Will - wite, needs but one thing to compare both at 
1 once. Hypocriſy will ſoon find her out a way 
to reconcile God and the World together, and 
to gratify her ſelf-love, without ſcandal to her 
devotion. The world is in a ſtrange miſtake 
on the account of religion: The learned conſiQ- 
der it in its moſt ſacred myſteries: The vulgar 
in thoſe out ward ſhews that it impoſes on ꝰ em; 
and women in certain practices, which they pro- 
poſe to themſelves as laws, by which they re- 
. gulate the perfection of their ſtate. The learn- 
ed underſtand religion, the vulgar believe it, 
and women ſpoil it: For the firit ſeek it, the. 
ſecond follow it, and the laſt counterfeit it. 
Theſe women buſy themſelves to pick out a 
parcel of maxims ſuitable to their own incli- 
nations, on which choice they frame a ſcheme 
of their own; and the great love they bear to 
. thoſe ſelected virtues, cauſes them to neglect 
all the others. It is no matter amongſt them, 
whether ſuch or ſuch a lady is really charita- 
ble, ſo ſhe but appears to be a lady of Charity. 
: N The 
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The bare outſide of religion is ſufficient for 
them; no matter though the inſide be quite op- 
pofite to their practices. # Kart 

- They value not much to omit duties of obli- 
gations; provided the other duties they preter 
to theſe, be not very guilty. in themſelves, and 
that there be but as much room left as will con- 
tain their excuſes, or others praiſes of them. 
For it is the property of falſe devorion, to im- 
brue the mind with pride, and make 1t preten 
to humility, while it is drown'd in oftentation 
to undervalue and deſpiſe ſuch things as are 
conſiderable inconſiderable in rhemfel ves, and 
prize inconſiderable things, as if they were of 
great moment. This is the ſecret the devil 
makes ufe with women ; he makes them behold 
with indifferency the precepts of religion, 
while they are wholly taken up with bare ſeri p- 


tural ad vices, and that they employ all their 


care night and day to practiſe them. They 
will be very e e to correct themſelves of 
s, and negligent in matters 

highly criminal: 'They need not fear to feel 
the preſſure / of fin, while they are ignorant of 
the light of grace; nor be concern'd that they 
apply themſelves to ſuch trivial things as ſuit 
beſt their characters, while they negleët thoſe 
great myſteries ſo neceſſary to their falvation. 
Mean time, under the uſeful veil of an holy 
appearance, they remain fate, and repair in the 
minds of people the ill impreſſions that any diſ- 
order may have made, only by changing the 
exterior, and adding hypocriſy to the reſt of 
their errors. By the laſt evil all the former are 


blotted out, and by a regular outſide they en- 


deavour to perſuade that the in ward is pure and 
innocent. What a ſtrange error it is, to judge 


Þ Of 


| | Ccnz) 
vn of a perſon's conduct by a ſeeming devotion ! 
| | Thoſe that juſtify a bigot, are more: apt to be 
1 deceiv'd, than thoſe that condemn a libertine. 
-A mere protefſion is no good caution of ho- 
nour and virtue. Thoſe that are moſt inlight- 
ned, are the leſs deceiv'd by thoſe out ward gri- 
maces, becauſe they moſt diſtruſt them; and all 
hypocrites are ſuſpected amongft rational men. 
The ſimple are deceiv'd by the hypocrites, but 
the ' hypocrites. are detected by the wiſe, who 
do not eaſily paſs by thoſe three characters 
which hypocriſy impoſes on them, ſo directly 
oppolite to the love We owe to God, and to our 
nerghbour, namely, Pride, Cruelty, and Diſſi- 


- _ ” 


mulation. : ' . | WEEN TY bo 
Thro' the: inſtigations of pride, they aſſume 
an authority over all others that are not of their 
kidney, and ſome of them too are not exempe 
from their inſults ; eſpecially, if they are not 
equal at leaſt to em in the reſpect ot the con- 
gregations and the glories of an exterior ſancti- 
ty. They uſurp a right of cenſuring all the 
world, and make em tall ſhort of their own 
devotion, only to have a larger ſcope of back- 
biting. She robs her family to fatten the ſancti- 
yd ſtation, and cuckolds her husband in the 
fear of the Lord. Five o'clock prayers are her 
delight, and an evening lecture the happy con- 
ſummation of a day well ſpent. She is conſtant 
at church, but tis to be feen there; and bitter - 
ty inveighs againſt the impious lazineſs of the 
ungodly wretches that don't come thither. 
yy Tho the outſide appears ſo demure, yet were 
the ſul to be ſeen, Hell was mine A to it. 
However, God be praiſed, their actions give 
us to underſtand, that it is a mercy not ts fee 
a thing ſo trighrtul. Speak againſt her _— 
| ; an 
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| and ſhe foams at the mouth; pious furies danee 
X in her eyes, and two and twenty legions at 
leaſt ſwell her breaſt ; damnation is your lot ro 

? be ſure ; and if it were not for the law, the 
N would have the lechery of murdering you her- 
on : for nothing is more cruel than irritated 

IRS OE 0 es ef . 

| 1 for diſſimulation, tis the baſis of their re- 

ö ligion; the formal cant and turning up of the 
eyes, the frequent fighs and ſobbs, the artificial 
ä hum's and has, the evegetical motions of the 
f handkerchief and mouth, are but the ſuper- 
ſtructure and decorations of the hypocrital tem- 


= ple: by all theſe ſftudy'd arts they impoſe upon 
the unthinking mob, and exact, nay, ſometimes 

a | too, obtain freely a reputation. and character 

7 that is by no means in the world their due. 

4 - As one of the charms of greatneſs and of 


riches, is that reſpe& and deference which | 
they impoſe ;. fo one of the afflictiens of mi- [ 
ſery, is the eontempr it draws upon itſelf. In- | 
| digency and poverty blot out of weak minds 4 
| the advantage of a good birth, the ſplendor of 
merit, and the beauty of virtue. But if in- 
Juſtice raiſes fortune to ſo high a pitch, more 
equitable truth always leaves it in the loweſt 
rank; and that truth which ſeems to enlight- 
en the bigots, is trod under foot by their own 
.cruelty. There is no barbarous uſage which 
they do nor inflict on thoſe whom God has vi- 
fired with poverty ; hunger, thirft, and naked- 
neſs, are the meaneſt afflictions that proceed 
from their cares: backbiting, ſlander, contempt, 
and abuſe, are the conſequences of the zeal they 
pretend to have for their neighbour. | 
| When they are employ'd in the relief of fa- 
4 milies, and that a as" gocdneſs, who would 
: 2 not 


n | 
not have any of his flock to ſuffer, employs 
them in the exerciſe of the duties of charity, 
they act very barbarouſly and baſely; he relies 
on thoſe pretended zealous ſouls, whoſe exte- 

rior practices are exemplary, and who ſhew in 
publick the duties which they owe God, but 
that little trouble themſel ves in private about 
thoſe due to their neighbour. It is according to 
the tendency of their hearts that thoſe miſerables 
live or die that are committed to their care. 
When they have ſome good inclination towards 
any body, and that the humble ſubmiſſions of a 
bu rs has done homage to their pride, then 
they will beſtow on him all that is neceflary to 
allay his ſufferings, but not to end them; they 
are willing to mollify his ſorrow, to ſer forth 
their own goodneſs, and to take off only the 
exceſs of the grief, to gain praiſes, and to pre- 
ſerve their tyrannical power. e 
As their preſent exerciſe of charity makes 
divers miſerable wretches great ſufferers, it 
may alſo make them to ſuffer in their turn at 
the great day. And if pride is the greateſt 
crime before God, where will not that hypocri- 
y bring them, ſince it contains that ar; for 


oftends neighbourly love, and renders id guil- 
ty of the breach of the law in both its pre- 
cepts? I muſt confeſs, that a bigot woman is 
ſo guilty, and has ſo many defects, that I muſt 
not pretend to give a juſt account of them all: 
I treat but of thoſe annex'd to the profeſſed. The 
hatred they have for all women that are not 
dreſs'd after the hypocritical mode, is ſo great, 
that they cannot indure them, altho' they lead a 
life exempted from all blame. They tancy ir 
is an horrid crime to be adorn'd with fuch 
ornaments as birth and eſtate allows of, as if 
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it was neceſſary that thoſe who are devoted to 
God, ſhould begin their reformation by put- 
ting on of ſack- cloth, which frequently ſerves 
but to cover a greater number of fins, wich- = 
out the diſcovery of one virtue. Let the de- 
ceits of a linſy-woolſy modeſty multiply in the 
world, it will ſtill be certain that the large 
ſleeves conceal: more the hands than the co- 
vetouſneſs of the wearers; and that it is not 
the bigots dreſs that makes virtuous women. 
Mean time, under that habit they are apt to 
condemn others confidently, while they ſin 
unpuniſh'd; they then raiſe themſelves above 
all cenſure, and whoever ſpeaks truth on this 
ſubject, runs the hazard of having lies: raiſed 
on himſelf; for a falſe piety cannot ſuffer to be 
. blam'd, tho' never ſo juſtly, without returning 2 
a {lander for it; and the ordinary confequences 1 
of a bigot's anger, is, to ruin thofe that have .. 
blamed her, though rightly. * The moſt ex- I 
cellent wiſdom, even truth itſelf, Chriſt, did 1 
condemn the affectation or fingularity of ap» 1 
parel, when he blam'd the Phariſees in long 1 
robes and peculiar fringes. He regarded nor | 
their accuſation of the adultreſs woman; he 3 
condemn'd them when they offer'd to condemn b 
others. This was a leſſon of providence, to in- | 
form ſuch as have authority to protect thoſe 
that are forſaken, and to correct thoſe who ac- 
cuſe others, while they themſelves are guilty. 
There are ſuch nice and dangerous circum» 
ſtances of ſin in hypocriſy, that the guilty fre- 
quently remain ignorant of the miſery of their 
own condition. A woman of the character I 
am now ſetting forth, owns no other neigh- 
bour but thoſe of her own proteſſion; whatever 
they ſay or do, is poſitive in all reſpects; _ 2 
| _ viget 
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bigot would make it a ſcruple of conſcience, to 
doubt of a ſlander that is hatch'd by one of 
her own tribe. By the means of this error, the 
deſpiſes all thoſe that have been accuſed, and ) 
under the pretence of reproving their errors, | 
ſhe publiſhes them every where: for ſlander is 
no crime amongſt the bigots; if they but fancy 
they ſay the truth, they think they don't offend 
God ; bur: piety ſpeaks'a language very diffe- 
rent from thoſe maxims ; and the true way to 
be a fincere and real devout woman, is by con- 
ſulting of it. „ ü 

In ſhort, to ſum up the character of a female 
bigot, ſhe is a curſed compoſition of evil qua- 
Iities; her hypocriſy juſtifies her pride, and 
her pride ſupports her hypocriſy; the formal 
zeal of her lips countenances the ſcandal of 
dem; and the thinks that if ſhe goes duly to 
church, ſhe may raiſe lies _ all mankind. 
To turn up her tail to the godly, is charity and 
brotherly love; to ſpeak: well of another ſect, 

is prophane; to have civil commerce with em, 

is abomination, unleſs there appear ſome puſs 
of bringing over to the Lord. Hypocriſy has 
nothing good in it, but that perad venture the 
zealous, exterior, and the feign'd devotion, 
gives ſome of the weaker people a real incli- 
nation to piety and goodneſs; in every other 
particular it is worſe than atheiſm; for one only 

affronts God by denying him, whereas the other 
confeſſes him, and impiouſly laughs at him to 
his very face in every act of devotion. 
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BE AAITH is the mother of piety; whoever 
gives himſelf to God, and makes pokes: \ 
ſion thereof, ought to underſtand well his reli- | 
gion, to delight in the duties thereof, and 2 = 
fectly perform them. His firſt care is to inform | 
himſelt, and to guide the courſe of his life by | 
the faith of his knowledge, that he may not 
know the law as libertines do, nor practice his 
obedience to it as bigots. 9 ECT 
But when faith has once- ſucceeded the care 
of his inſtruction; that he is ſure of having 
found out the way, the truth, and the life; 
that he feels that admirable peace which truth 
ſpreads in his ſoul; that his heart, filled with 
charity, entertains no more thoughts, but ſuch 
as lead to the joys of eternity; his under- 0 
ſtanding is convinc'd, his ſoul is fill'd with ho- 1 
linefſs, and the practice of virtue becomes eaſy, j 
when the mind is certain of what it ought to j 
know, and the fruit of that knowledge becomes | 
the zeal of the will. Then is ſeen that Mary- 1 
like preſſing deſire to find out Chriſt, chat love 
of the Magdalen's to follow him, and that care 
of the Martha's to ſerve him. Neither the 
word of the Angel, nor the oppoſition of the 
Phariſees, nor = preference of Magdalen, can 
ſtop them. Deſire, courage, and power to per- 
form, follow faith cloſe at the heels; hope and 
charity animates them; they run tranſported by 
their earneſt defires, but all this in the way of 
truth, following Chriſt without ceaſing and reſt; 
> || continually da themſelves in the Lord's 
vineyard, and never draining the power of co 
| Will, 
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will, tho* they weaken the ſtrength of their 
bodies, This is the rale of # foul that truly 
ſeeks after God; » bufning deſire of perform- 
ing all things for the love of him, ſuch an im- 
reſſion of his divinity that continually' hum 
es us, and that ſhelters us from the pride of 


the devil, which is ſo dangerous to innocent 


1 


us to overcome all obſtacles which we meet in 
the way, trac'd out by Jeſus Chriſt, in which 
we muſt go without intermiſſion or looking 
back, if we would be perfect. None can fol- 
low Chriſt by intervals; it is a courſe without 
interruption, which the will muſt perform; 
the leaſt reſt, diftances us from it, and frequent- 
Iy neglect makes us to lofe the ſight of it, and 
ſo ſlraggle out of the way as never to retrieve. 


ſouls. An inexpreſſible reſolution, Which makes 


it again; it is our faithful and diligent fol- 


lowing of him, which is the moſt eſſential ar- 
tiele of true piety. . 7 1. l -u/ 
How many ſouls ſeek after Chriſt, that find 
him, and afterwards leave, and fly from him? 

The fervency of devotion gives them impetuous 
motions, which natural weakneſs, occaſion, and 
tendency, ſtops in the midſt of their courſe ; and 
frequently that great zeal which our conſtitu- 


tion animates, yields to the meaneſt trifle which 
offends the predominant paſſio n. 


We ought not to give the conduct of the 


other virtues to that which we value moſt, but 


to that virtue that is moſt neceſſary, which is 
that that curbs moſt our will, and which makes 
us the cloſer- to follow Chriſt. Love cannot 
move with heavy feet; when the heart freely 
gives itſelf up, we fly; When love calls upon: 


us, the ſpirit of charity puſhes us on, and the 


holy tranſport of a foul that loves God, cauſes 
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kx to follow. the precepts and the counſelb m | © 
Chgriſt ſo exactly, chat its conduct appeats a k 
Boſpel, wherein one ſees writ down the leſſonng 
pf a erucified God. I conteſs, that the ſcarcity +» * 


of thoſe apoſtolical perſons which filled the firſt 
ages, would give cauſe to doubt whether there 
have been any ſuch in ours? If the perfection 
of thoſe that give us examples, did not àttone 
for the ſmall. number, and did not perſuade us, 
by the excellency of ſo wonderful a ſtate; of 
the comforts which grace communicates in this 
Iabortous way of penitence, to ſerve and follow 
Chrift ; for the ſame will which makes us to 
follow him every where, makes us to ſerve him 
in all things ; it ſuffices not to love him in 
contemplation; we muſt worſhip him in ſub- 
mi ſſion alſo. We muſt ſerve him with a faith- 
fulneſs proportionable to our condition, for the 
law is not kept by mere ſpeculation ; that cha- 
rity which God requires of us, muſt be active; 
and faith, that divine virtue, which makes us 
to adore him, is not contented with the bare 
ſubmiſſion of our knowledge, but requires alſo 
the works of an active charity, and that the 
heart be aſſiſted by the hands. Wherefore 
there is no reſt to a- chriſtian ſoul ; its work 
is to begin with its reaſon, and end but with 
its life; and all its perfection conſiſts, to begin 
it with chearfulneſs, to continue it with cou- 
rage, and to end it with love. When that 
love, which is the foundation of the law, has 


— 
— 


once penetrated the heart of man, all the ſeve : 


rities of penance, all rigours appear pleaſin 
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to his. deſires, all his obligations towards God ©. 1 


are filled with an unlimited fervency ; his 

zeal omits nothing that might contribute 9 

the glory of God ; and his neighbour, throug 
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_ gn effuſion of the ſame charity, is ſought after 


with care where-ever he ſuffers, is aſſiſted with 
diligence in any thing that he wants, and is 
comforted with mildneſs, according to his con- 
dition. The ſame zeal which raiſes him to- 
wards God through love, that unites him to his 
neighbour by charity, humbles him alſo, and 
Mews him that nothing and that fin which are 
truly his own, and proper to him. In reffect- 
ing on his own miſeries, he conceives the vaſt 
diſtance he is at from the excellencies of the 
divinity, and ſtrengthens his faith, which 
cauſes him to adore that immenſity which he 
admires ; he examines what is that non-entity 


Wwhereot he conſiſts, and that reflection leads 


him to a contempt of - himſelf, and to the love 
he owes to his God. This is the true ſituation 
of a chriſtian ſoul that profeſſes piety ; there is 
no thoughts left of outward appearances, when 


one publickly declares to be a child of the 


eternal joys; for this there is required a cir- 
cumci ſion of the will, and that intereſt and ſelf- 
love being for ever deftroyed by the power of 
our love towards God, they may no longer be 
capable to. ftay us in the way of virtue ; we 
mult be, as St. Paul ſays, © Stronger than the 
5 gates.of hell, through the power of charity.” 
Let every one examine himſelf on thjs model 


of piery, and judging himſelf with ſeverity, 


confeſs his fins towards God, and faults towards 
men ; and let this fincere acknowledgment 
create jn him the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of abnegation 
that we are capable of feeling ; without which 
we can never ſeek after, follow, nor ſerve Chriſt, 
as he requires, and as we ought to do. 


The 


C 123 ) 
The witty WO MAN. 


IT in Woman is like metal in a blind 
horſe ; it ſeryes only to hazard their 
ſhins. The vanity of ſhewing it, expoſes em 
to all company; and it often happens, that in a 
numerous acquaintance, where they ftrive to 
eſtabliſh an empire, and make ſh aa of 
their reputation, and ſometimes of their virtue. 
The violenteſt paſſion imaginable has not ſo 
much effect upon a lovely woman, as a little 
well-managed flattery and incenſe has upon one 
that values herſelf upon a pert humour and a 
volubility of language. But, in a word, a wo- 
man that pretends to wit, is inſufferable in ſo- 
ciety ; becauſe it is very rare to meet with any 
of that character, but ſuch as are inſupportably 
vain and arrogant; of which I am going to 
give you an account. 
The greateſt wanton is leſs charm'd with her 
own beauty, than the leaſt witty is conceired 
with her own genius. She has an univerſal con- 
tempt for all creatures; ſhe in a manner con- 
founds man with beaſts, if the finds his reaſon 
not accompanied with wit; and ſhe lives at a 
great diſtance from common ſenſe, through that 
pride into which the is puffed up by her pre- 
rended fine wit, which makes her to become as 
inſufferable to others, as others appear to her. 
A woman tat is thus blinded, is ſo far from 
truth, that it is no wonder the moſt prudent 
avoid her, and the lefs fearful dread her; for 
ſhe is capable of nothing but to give falſe co- 
lours to lies, and to commit evil with the 
more cunning ; of which this is the reaſon; a 
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woman runs ſuperficially over the ſciences, but 
| never dives into them: ſhe naturally receives 
| - eloquence, and puts it in uſe without the rules 
| frequifite for it; the cleaves to thoſe authors that 
| | ſpeak moſt her own ſenfe, without giving ker- 
ſelf the trouble to pick out thoſe that are moſt 
uſeful for her. She ſtudies words only, for ſhe 
believes that it is the term that does all. No 
conditiqn'can pleaſe her without politeneſs, be- 
cauſe wiſdom and truth are baniſh'd from her 
ftudy which ſhe wholly applies to the moſt re- 
| ceĩv d and nice expreſſions; and if ſhe does but 
| obſerve ſuch, an exactneſs in ſpeech, as exempts 
| | her from treſpaſſing againſt the rules of a correct 
diſcourſe, ſhe troubles herfelt no farther, and 
i cares not whether ſhe thinks as others do, pro- 
vided another ſpeaks not ſo finely as ſhe. The 
deſire the has to appear learned, is the chiefeſt 
obſtacle to hinder her from being ſo; for there 
is required a great proportion of concealed 
| time and labour to attain to an approv'd merit; 
|! and women are more inclin'd to loſe their time 
i at eaſe, than to employ either time or labour to 
if acquire virtue. That is the reaſon their beſt 
li] =, chiefeſt talent conſiſts in converſation ; it 
1 is at ſuch a time that their earneſt deſire to ap- 
pear ſomething more than ordinary breaks forth, _ 
= and that they ſpread in others minds ſome de- 
| fect of their own ; for in one afternoon's ſpace 
| they make a whole courſe of wit; they paſs 
j from doctrine to manners, from uſe to opinion, 
= 
| 


Nu 


1 from ſeriouſneſs to airineſs; and in two hours 
| time they treat of all the intereſts of Europe, 


tho they know not the leaſt of them; they 

drain matter dry, without ſo much as touching 
| them; they offend reaſon, in but attempting to 
iti . reaſon ; they have ſuch a ſeries of thoughts as 
ql furniſhes 


— 
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furniſhes them with ſufficiency of words to fill 
up the chaſms of time, and are very well plea- 
ſed to ſpend a world of expreſſions on things 
that they utter ſtrangers te. 8 
They uſe cauſes, that a politeneſs of lan- 
guage conceals part of their ignorance ; and 
that an adulator pleaſes and prepolictipe them 
with his dawbing, which with them paſſes for 
a juſt homage. Ihe flatterer is not diſtinguiſh'd 
from the fincere amongſt them; they rely on a 
dangerous approbation, not conſulting ſcience 
which might enlighten them: thoſe falſe glim- 
merings that dazzle them, give ſo fair a light, 
that ſelf-love takes care to preſerve it, to ſer 
| torth irſelt by it. And thus they fancy them- 
ſelves raiſed up to a pitch of knowledge, of 
which they ſcarce preſerve the bare name in 
their memory. _ | + 
This is the cuſtom of your witty women; 
they have a vaſt idea of wit in their imagina- 
tion, but no knowledge, no rule, nor under- 
ſtanding ; a bare idea only, that is, a vaſt ex- 
tent, which comprehends' all great things/zza 
great ſpace within themſelves, where they fan 
„ ey to behold an aſſembly of all the various gg- 
. compliſhments of the min. my 
When a prudent man conſults truth, and be- 
lieves he has found it, he fixes and termingges 
there; he no longer ftrays from that poigf ; 
he is doubtful of all things elſe, and is not r- 
tain of any thing, but in relation to that whigh 
has fix'd him, and unto which he believes 
truth to be annex*d ; and that is what renders 
him juſt in the conſequences, provided he has 
not been deceiv'd in his firſt choice; for he dę- 
viates not from his firſt principle; he is ſtill che 
ſame; an uniform ſenſe guides him all * 
$a C 
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He is preſentl ſenſible that the fruits of his 


labour is a light without ſhadow, which ex- 
'empts him from all the ſpots and blemithes of 
error. But the ſame reaſon that ſtrengthens ſo 
good a genlns, does alſo fortify a bad one. 
Stability is the conſequence of an acceptable 
opinion: and women, who determinate their 
thoughts with much more eaſe than men, are 
alſo more apt to prevaricate from truth; they 
eſpouſe a party without conſulting their reaſon, 
and they have no ſooner follow'd their own 


byaſs, but it becomes their whole light, and 


perpetuates them in that error of choice ; the 


err through quickneſs of apprehenſion, whic 


makes them to reſolve before they have thought. 
And this firſt error, into which ignorance has 
led them, is the firſt cauſe of all thoſe ſtrayings 
of reaſon and common ſenſe, which they have 


on all things, which renders them inſufferable ; 
for they have not the power to correct them- 
ſelves; their knowledge being ſeduc'd through 
opinion, will not yield to friendly cares, to the 


advices of good authors, nor even to the firſt 


tinctures they have to change. The habit of 
opinion is more powerful than all the paſſions 


together; there is requir'da ſupernatural power 
do reduce to truth a mind that is ſpoil'd by falſe 


| 3 that pleaſe it. A woman whoſe mind 


not right, changes the objects of nature and 
place; truth muſt ſtand awry, that ſhe may 


' Tee her aright; for ſhe perceives nothing but 
through ſuch ſhadows as deceive her, and that 
cauſes her to deceive others, becauſe ſhe inſinuates 

_ theſe falſe lights, and makes uſe of the moft 
- Iively colours, to make them appear to others 
us right as ſhe herſelf fancies them. 


Men 


— L PIPER THE. 
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Men are exempted from that dangerous ſand ; 
but women, whoſe blindneſs cauſes them to 
ſeek alter light, grow the more blind the more 
they go about to enlighten themſelves, and fall 
into the inconveniency of the witty, which is 
to admire while they deceive themſelves. Their 
confuſed knowledge, the aptneſs they have to 
aſpire to elevated things, and the deſire to ap- 
pear capable, are the cauſes of their ignorance; 
and it produces ſuch obſtacles as render ſcience 
much more neceſſary and convenient to them. 


8 


The prudent WOMAN. 


| IT is of both Sexes. The ſoul is a ſpi - 
ritual Being, capable to perform its 

operations in women as well as men; and tho? 

men are deſign'd for laberious employs, and 

* ſuch as require knowledge and application; 
| women, whom cuftem has 1 excluded from 
thoſe employs, (their tender and ſoft tempers 

not enabling them to bear the burden thereof) 

are not to be excluded from the labouring after 
knowledge, becauſe it is very neceſſary to all; 

and if it prejudices any, it is ſuch as would 

be much more 1njur'd by 1gnorance, than by 

the lights of knowledge. As one that is half 
wiſe, values himſelf upon that little he knows, 

ſo an ignorant coxcomb 1s puffed up with no- 

thin T all, and would think himſelt an angel, 
ſhould he know never fo little. All that he 
learns, contributes much more to his pride than 
to his perfection. Wheretore the firſt ſtep of 
an ingenious perſon, is to be ſenſible he knows 
8 f | nothing, 


% 


e 


n6thing, and to have a deſire to know much, 
e 


before he knows any thing at all. 

As there is nothing more deſirous than know- 
ledge, ſo the difficulties of attaining to any 
degree of perfection in it, require a great deal 
of time, and an aſhduous application. This 
diſguſts the lazy, and makes em content them- 
ſelves with being not quite fools ; and ſince a 
fuperficial acquaintance may be had with the 
ſciences at a much eaſier rate, they beg your 
pardon for long watehings, and tedious turn- 
ing over of voluminous authors; and if they 
attain to ſome ſmall ſmattering in letters, they 
are vainer by half than a conſiderable proficient 


in learning and knowledge. This pitiful ſam- 


ple of underſtanding having had no ſolid baſis 


never proceeds very far; and if pride and ſelf⸗ 
love did not cherith and nouriſh it, we could 
not but bluſh ar our pretended ſcholarſhip, 
which. in effect is nothing mere than a well- 
warniſh'd ignorance. Many men, through want 
of a juſt reliſh of learning, are mighty inqui- 
fitive after curioſities ; and theſe feeble fantaſti- 
cal gen1us's never arrive to any perfection; 
they are pleaſed with the good phantom of 
knowledge, «nd think every little out-of-the- 
way thing that they ſtumble upon, is an arca- 
num of nature; for it is rare if ever theſe ſorts 
of capacities have their eyes opened; and ſo 
their vain error roots itſelf into 'em, and at- 
tends em to t*eir grave. The great advan- 
tage of knowledge, is, to correct all the abuſes 
of our miſguided education, and, if poſfible, to 
eſtabliſh rhe ſoul and reaſon in their proper em- 
Pires. He that has pry'd the moſt narrowly 
into himſelf, has only the conſolation of diſco- 
2 | vering 
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vering. how. ignorant he was even when. he. 
thought he knew, confiderably. Real know 
ledge: makes us humble, but 'a ſmattering of 
learning only feeds our pride, vanity, and ſelf- 
CONCElt.. CORE z aeg HER 298 NEEDLES 16 
-Certainly, he who negle&s knowledge, is ve- 
ry near quitting his reaſon; and, from a diſguſt: 
of the juſt rules of philoſphy, it is not far ta 
the loſs of common ſenſe; for how can a per- 
fon be counted judicious that poſſeſſes nothing 
but thoſe; vapours of a quick apprehenſion, 
which a boiling hot blood produces on certain 
occaſions, where the diſpoſition of the organs, 
join d to the paſſion which  then,aaimates him, 
makes him accidentally light on ſome good no- 
tions, and expreſs them rightly ; whoever ſhould. 
judge of any perſon on ſo bare a trial, would 
think him learned, while he only poſſeſſed the 
means of being ſo! No; tho“ we have never ſo. 
good natural parts, they require the maſter- 
ſtrokes of ſciences, to render them accom- 
pliſnh'd; and with what fine wit ſoever nature 
has endow'd a man, it is never naturally what 
it would be when aſſiſted with the advantages 
of learning. It happens alſo ſometimes, that an 
underſtanding perſon, that has but an indiffe- 
rent genius, is capable of deſtroying it without 
redemption, for want of certain rules; for the 
— actions of the mind may as ſoon ſlip 
by a truth, as find it; it is mere chance; that 
is the reaſon that women, who are moſt capa- 
ble through their acuteneſs. to raiſe themſelves, 
unto the moſt ſublime things, and more liable 
thro? change to abandon truth after they have 
attained to it, have more need of a regular 
knowledge than all others, to frame their minds 
iato order ; and to fix hem firm with aſſurance, 
; ; PE, CT Rn 
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we ought to ſeek after the moſt approv'd method 
of ſtudy, and ſtick to its rules to guide our 
knowledge; and when by ſuch matters as are 
generally approv'd, we have inform'd ourſelves. 
of all things, we muſt not yet fancy we know 
2 It is for want of a perfect underſtand- 
ing that we make halts in the way of truth. 
Searce does a man's life ſuffice to know that 
which a child ſhould: not be ignorant of; we: 
grow weary inſtead of taking courage; vanity 


ties us, and frequently an approbation makes“ 


us fo proud, as to negleCt to take thoſe pains' 
which would tend to our accompliſhments. We 
make a ſtop at the firſt tinEtures of learning, and 
inſtead of animating ourſelves with thoſe deſires 

that an enlightned mind would inſpire, we re- 
main in the condition of the half learned, which 

is only to appear ſomething. - However, there 
are but few of thoſe elevated minds that are 
above the common level, that fall ifits ſuch 


careleſſneſs; they are raiſed by à more noble 


impulſe above all vain-glory; and that which 


they already know, ſerves as a ſpur to make 


them learn more. You ſhall find them (though 
fix'd-to the Sentiments of the moſt eminent au- 
thors) inſtructing themſelves with all the others 
of leſs eſteem, and without being puzzled with 
the vanity of opinions, confirm themſelves in 
the moſt juſt of thoſe which they have made 
choice, and cauſe all oppoſitions to contribute 
to the glory of truth. To know' much, we 


* 
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ought not to value nor conſult ourſelves ; ſelf- 


love is an enemy to labour and pain, and opinion 
to truth: we ought to ſuſpect all things which 


woe either advance of ourſelves, or that we are 
Judges of. Not that we ſhould ſubmit ourſelves. 
to all forts of j udgments more readily than to 


Our 


__ Sx 

our own, but our own ought always to make us 
tremble when it is not directly conformable to 
the ancients, and to thoſe moderns that are in- 
dued with ſtrong and powerful reaſons. Where- 
fore. it is obſery'd, that your great wits; that 
Aſpire to the knowledge of the moſt abſtruſe 
things, conſult all things, continually in- 
forming themſelves, and approve not much 
their own conceptions. To what degree and 
pitch ſoever we have by our induſtry advanc'd 
4 Our learning, either as to generals or particu- 
lars, or through the ſublimity of our genius's, 
we ſhould ſeem to have out- ſtript common 
knowledge ; yet, after all, this would but aſ- 
ſure us how vaſt and immeaſurable a quantity of 
knowledge lay out of ſight, as well as out of 
our reach. A real humility is the moſt infalli- 
ble argument of a man's being a knowing man. 
Me ought to know all things, the better to 
know, and leſs to value ourſelves, and with a 
continual application inſtruct ourſelves in the 
knowledge of God, in whom alone is the true 
knowledge of all things, and the fulneſs of 
eternal wiſdom. | N 


The Housz-wIFPE, or a penurious 
| WOMAN. 


HERE is nothing ſo good in its own 
nature, but what - ignorance and pride 
may diſtort to its contrary, and of a neceſſary 
virtue make a commodious vice. That won- 
derful diſcretion ſo requiſite to every married 
woman, tho? fo rarely to be found amongſt *em, 
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of a man's honour, without the impairing his 
temporal affairs; a judicious diſtinction be- 
tween penury and profuſeneſs. Hoſpitality 
is often the ruin of a man, when a vain or a 
\foolith woman has the conduct of his family. 
What he intends generouſly, ſhe laviſhes away 
through want of conduct ; and willing to gra- 
tify her own ambition, as well as comply with 
the noble free ſpirit of her husband, the un- 
happy man finds his eſtate ſinking, and he re- 
duo d to au ungrate ful neceſſity of. contracting 
his way of living, which might have been con- 
tinued, had not a fooliſh Woman had the ma- 
nagement of his expence. The misfortune of 
one extream precipitates them, or rather her, 
into another, more ſafe, but hardly more ho- 
Henrable, Now {ſhe is as cloſe-fiſted, as before 
ſhe had been liberal; now every body in the 
family muſt ſtarve to repair former extrava- 
gances. To drink between meals is perfect 
gluttony; to eat butter with cheeſe, perfect 
waſte ;' a cruſt of bread given away at the door 
is robbing her husband; ſauces with meat is ſu- 
perfluity; and every relation that comes to dine 
with them, is wiſh'd choak'd with the firſt bit 
he puts in his mouth.” CARE 8 | 

A woman whoſe heart has not been mov'd by 
gallantry, nor by vain-glory, ought to fear being 
overcome by intereſt ; and it's a very difficult 
task for her to avoid the love of riches, when ſhe 
deſpiſes ambition. The ſame temper that leads 
her to ive 4 retir'd life; inclines her to hoard up 
money; and all the love the expreſſes towards 
things that are reaſonable at the bottom, is but 
a ſordid love of wealth. 'A covetous woman, 
that has acquur'd the title of a good houſe-wife, 


. 
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is wonderful in her vigilance, exactneſs, and in 
her underſtanding. Nothing out-does her cares, 
nothing ſurprizes her exactneſs, and nothing 
eſcapes her knowledge. Her deſire continually 
agitates her, and makes her more reſtleſs than 
others, as the continual fear ſhe is in to loſe 
any thing that perpetually diſturbs her. She ex- 
amines all things very ſtrictly; ſhe ſpends no- 
thing idly, and which cauſes her to take notice 
of every thing that is done in her family, and 
frequently to ſee even what is not done in it; 
for on that falſe opinion that prepoſſeſſes her, 
ſhe frequently fancies things that are not. Her 
love tires her, her exactneſs troubles her, and 
her very beſt concerted meaſures deceive her. 
She taxes herſelf with ſloth, with careleſsneſs, 
and with blindneſs, without once thinking on 
covetouſneſs, which is the only thing that di- 
ſturbs her, and which puts her on taking a thou- 
ſand troubles upon her, which terminate in vice. 
One may be ſparing without diſturbance ; and 
frequently an over-diligent woman ſpares more 


and faves leſs, then ſhe loſes otherwiſe. How. 


many do we ſee amongſt thoſe that pinch in ne- 
ceſſary expences, who by a cuſtom of penury at 
laſt bring themſelves not to ſpend any thing at 

a 
e live no longer in the days of virtue ; all 
things are now carry'd into extremities. It any 
perſon is expenſive, it is even to prodigality ; 
and if any are ſparing, it is through avarice. A 
woman thus blinded, is the moſt to be lament- 
ed; for ſhe is paſs'd all hopes of amendment. 
Some perſons may be ſenſible of other's errors, 
but ſuch as are guilty of this indulge them- 
ſelves. Hardneſs of heart is inſeparable from 
it ; becauſe cuſtom, reaſon, prudence, and even 
neceſſity, 


: = and will hazard all in hopes of a great gain? 
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neceſſity, engage us to good management; and 
from good husbandry to avarice there is but one 
ſtep to make, which is done frequently with- 
out conſideration. An exact perſon is as rare to 
be found under the new, as it was under the an- 
cient law. It is difficult to ſtand firm when 
the ground is ſo ſlippery. It is to the conqueſt 
of is approved vice that I would conduct the 
women of this age; I would fain root out ob 
their hearts the ſpirit of penury, and take awa 
activity of actions, which expreſs ſo much paſ- 
ſion in thoſe cares they take upon themſelves. I 
C p . 

would not that any unexpected flight ſhould 
ever ſurprize them ſo much as to vex them; 


that thoſe ſmall loſſes, which happen by a thou- 
fand accidents, ſhould diſturb their reſt. It 
would be a very agreeable thing to ſee a wo- 


man wiſe and regular. Thoſe that pretend to 
thoſe qualities, have commonly nothing in 
them but a crattineſs to hoard up, and obſtinacy 
to keep, and a dreadful apprehenſion to loſe. 
You ſhall ſee them employ all their wits in find- 


ing out ways to increaſe their ſtores, take all 


the pains imaginable to preſerve the means they 
poſleſs, and fret themſelves to death at the 


thoughts of neceſſary expences, and of the evil 
accidents that might happen; ſo that the time 


paſs d is the cauſe of their regrets; the preſent 
time, that of their vexation ; and the time to 
come, that of their fears and apprehenſions. 
Thus tormented in heart and in mind, they 
have no eyes but to behold their own intereſt; 


all they do is in relation to that; and even their 


acts of piety are bent intentionally on intereſt. 


They hope from their prayers the proſperity of 


their family; and this 1s ſo true, that when the 
duties of religion are oppoſite to their penu- 
| riouſneſs, 
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riouſneſs, they-curtail little the:firſt;'that chey 
may not take any thing away from the latter. 


And there is no ſeruple made, in relation to 


houſewifery, to take care of the main chance, 
as they call it, before they entertain any thoughts 
concerning ſalvation. The calm of an avari tous 
conſcience, is a condition worthy compaſſion; 
no trouble awakens it out of that lethargy of 
intereſt which women ſuit with their reaſon.” 
Sometimes they return God thanks even for 
that deplorable condition they are in, as if it 
was a gift ot his mercy; returning frequently 
leſs thanks for the goods God has beſtow'd' on 
them, xkan for the love that they bear towards 
thoſe means they have receiv'd:* For all the re- 


flection which a woman's charity cauſes her to 


make at the ſight of a miſerable man's condition, 
is nothing but the reſolution of keeping ſafe hat 
| gi hto the like neceſſity. 

A covetous woman ſeeks every where for 

ſome body more covetous than herſelf, tõ be 
her model, and to give to others an example; 
and the conſequence of this, is to fix her mind 
on avarice, ſo as to carry it on to the higheſt 
degree, and to exerciſe it above all things in 
her family; retrenching part of what is neceſ- 
ſary, affording no more nouriſhment than what 
will ſerve to make ſervants languiſh,- but not 
live; denying to herſelf all that the might al- 
low to others, without prejudice to the main, 
and leading a moſt miſerable life, under the 
ſpecious pretence of houſt-witery. A pretence 
that decei ves her in abuſing others, and which 
cauſes her to act ſuch ſhametul things, of Which 
ſhe glories in private, practiſing to herſelf her 
induſtry in the performance of a thouſand baſe 
things, which ſaves her ſome penee, but * 
ien er 
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her more in reputatien and honour than ſhe has 
of wealth. All reaſon, and even chriſtianity, 
are to be laid aſide Where her intereſt is con- 
cern'd. She forgets the duties of blood, of 
friendſhip, and of acknowledgement or grati- 
tude, where there is any proſpect of gain; and 
where profit has a ſhare, he remembers not any 
thing of duty; but thinks of all that ſhe is 
worth, and intereſt alone judges of all her cir- 
cumſtances, and is the rule of her whole con- 
duct. Such an houſe-wife bids welcome but to 
ſuch as viſit her on the account of her on in- 
tereſt. Birth- right, good-wWill, and friendſhip, 
are always beſtow'd, on the moſt lucky. of all, 
her | chil ren. Her kindneſs in- her fami 7 is 
always for that perſon that is leaſt chargeable, 
tho he may be the worſt of all the ſervants; 
and her diſtinction amongſt her friends, is al- 
ways to prefer the moſt rich, becauſe he can- 
not be chargeable, and becauſe ſhe hopes for 
ſome ſeryices from his. credit, authority, and 
favour ; the greatneſs of which ſhe exprefles by 
her obſequious ſeeking after ſuch perſons, and 
their meanneſs, and by.the forgetting of hems: 
which ſoon follows. This is the condition of the 
Houſe-wifery of this age, which ſtands in need 
of a rule to be corrected by, which rule imme- 
diately follows.” - © 
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AARDER is ſo neceſſary, that neither 
kingdoms, commonwealths, republicks, 

nor even particular families could long ſubſiſt 


- without it. It is a rule that preſerves our quiet, 
ad . | health 
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health and wealth. We are not troubled with 


any uneaſineſs, when we regulate our time and 


buſineſs, and take our ſleep and diet with mo- 
deration: Neither is our wealth exhauſted, 
when a 1 rule fixes our expences. That 
equitable rule permits us not to go beyond our 
abilities; if we ſeriouſly conſult it, we keep 
our ſubſtance in good order, and it's rare to die 
infirm or poor, after we have continually prac- 
tiſed it. This is the vertue which reconciles 
authority and licence, avarice and prodigality; 
and that, by the bringing together thoſe two 
oppolite ends, makes up a good thing of two 
bad ones, and hinders the exceſſes in which 
thoſe difterent vices lead each particular perſon, 


according to his particular Temper. It is not 


only neceſſary to each family, to each perſon, 


but alſo to every action of our lives. We can- 
not well make a gift, a purchaſe, or a payment, 
without this rule, which preſcribes to buy 
things according to their value, to pay juſtly 
what we owe, and to gi ve what is properly our 


own: That a juſtice ſuitable to each particular 


action of ours, ſums up the full number of them 
all, and. renders the courſe of our lives eom- 
fortable. For the moſt perfect ſatisfaction in 
this world, is, that which the tranquility of 
the ſoul affords us, and that compleat joy can» 
not ſubſiſt where crimes and vices reign ; for it 
is the reſult of an irregular conduct to hate 
what is good, and to aecuſtom ourſelves to what 
is evil. Exceſs is the only thing that pleaſes a 
mind not guided by reaſon ; and reaſon is too 
great a friend to regularity, to cohabit with 
vice; it drives vice away, or vice deſtroys it: 
It is a combat that laſts but a ſhort while, for 


the ſtrongeſt ſtands to it, and the wiſeſt flies. 
* Vice 


7 we 
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Vice acts tyrannically, but reaſon with mild- 
neſs; and the refult ot thefe paſhonate motions 
is a regret proceeding either from the guilt or 
the misfortnne. Diſorder does not leſs ſeparate 
a man from juſtice and honour, than from ver- 
tuc; for a mind or an heart that is carried away 
by the power of its inclinations, which ſubmits 
its knowledge to the pleaſures of its own will, 
and that rules its actions by the motions of a 
diſorderly principle, does, by this univerſal 
confuſion, make all its conſerves partaker of 
its corruptions, and creates a diſorder that con- 
founds the ways of truth with the paths that 
lead to falſhood, and ftill adds to its confuſion 
by ſuch reflections as afflict it. A man is no 
longer capable of a happy return from evil to 
good, from diſquietneſs to reſt ; he ſtands in 
need of toreign advices to regulate himſelf by, 
and tho' he knows them, he is leſs capable of 
managing them, than an abſolute ſtranger. The 
cauſe of all theſe diſorders, is the forſaking 
ot that rule which limited his duties, and hav- 
ing yielded unto paſſions that diſorder'd his 
own conduct, and that of his family. This 
diſorder ruins ſome through plenty, and others 
chrough avarice. Men are apt to fall into this 
firſt error ; they yield themſelves up to the 
pleaſures of this world, and without making 
reffections, they beftow on pleaſure all their 
wealth and fortune. They ſometimes find ſome 
pleaſures alſo in the outward appearance of an 
imaginary glory; and tho' it proves chargeable 
both ro their conſcience and to their purſe, yet 
they retrench nothing ot their retinue, bur ra- 
ther increaſe their family, as they de their am- 
bi tion. As to women, whoſe minds are natu- 
rally bent on covetouſneſs, they are very dif- 
W's bs terent 
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ferent from theſe I have now mention'd. The 
increaſe 1n nothing but yice. Their — 
neſs makes them piuch in every thing, and their 
rule conſiſts in perpetual diminutions, Which 
practice becomes in time cuſtomary to them; 
and in vain does rule admoniſh them in all their 
houſhold concerns, in order to reclaim. them. 
Nothing can move them; a neglected ſick body, 
a child ill cloath'd, a ſervant ill paid, and 
worle fed, all rhoſe diſorders move not their 
minds. blo themſelves ſuffer through their 
own covetouſneſs, and think they ought ſo to 
do; and provided there be no ſuperfluous ex- 
pences, let the neceſſary charges be never fo 
retrenched, all appears to her in a good order. 
Theſe are not the laws that an equitable rule 
requires us to obſerve ; 1t they felbi exceſſes, 
they alſo forbid penury; if it diſallows conti- 
nual faſtings, it permits moderate and orderly 
meals; a when it retrenches the ſuperfluity of 
diſhes, it does not ſtrike at what is neceſſary for 
life. While it oppoſes magnificence, it fill 
remains a friend to decency ; and its principal 
buſineſs is to limit every one to their proper 
condition, and to allow of all that can be done 
within the juſt bounds of every man's eſtate. 


The Gaming WOMAN. 
6 MING is a dangerous paſſion, which 


ſometimes cauſes in one Day the loſs of 
more than the expences of a whole Year; and 
the moſt wealthy and beſt regulated family can- 
not hold out againſt the extravagancies of a wo- 
man that plays; * to pleaſe herſelf, * 
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ber reſt, and for whoſe diverſion the whole 
a is too ſhort, night muft partake of them 
alſo, and her whole lite is perpetual gaming. 
A woman whoſe deprav'd nature inclines her to 
this, and who has been fortified in it by habit, 
has no other deſires. She neglects all other 
cares, and through a paſſionate propoſſeſſion, 
makes of gaming a law, an honour, and a rale. 
She examines what is its due, and performs it 
exactly; caſts up the expences of it, and libe- 
rally ſupplies them : She approves of its rules, 
and obſer ves them regularly. Therefore ſuch 
a woman is rarely at church, at ſuch viſits as 
ſhe is obliged to pay, or at home. Thoragh this 
profeſſion of being a gameſtreſs, the renounces 
piety, honour, and regularity ; the cannot com- 
Ply with all the obligations of her duties, while 
er paſſion impoſes others upon her, that are ſo 
preſling, ſo active, and ſo continual, that the 
as no time, no deſire, nor love, for any thin 
elſe. She hates all other diverſions, but rough | 
the love ſhe has for that particular one, ſhe is 
ſparing in all things but thoſe which conſerve 
gaming to defray the expences of. And it is 
theſe gaming- tables that cauſe the loſs of all 
our wealth, and create the greedineſs of riches ; 
at theſe the whole delighr ot their ſouls does 
profuſely waſt itſelf. The broils which inte- 
reſt cauſes in diſputes, are but as ſo many 
grains of ſalt to whet their apetites. The vexa- 
tions are ſuited to their pleaſures; they are 
movꝰ'd, but „e themſelves again; and 
they appeaſe themſelves, but to be the oftener 
tranſported. It's in thoſe oppoſite paſſions that 
they find their healths and ſatisfactions, and 
they are never ſeen more pleas'd, than in the 
midſt of the confuſions of gaming-houſes, where 
intereſt, 
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intereſt, avarice, and deceit, maintain their 
nocturnal empire. There they fortity their 
paſſion, empty their purſes, and ſpend their 
lives. There a woman loſes all the ideas of 
virtue, and is apt to receive and entertain a 
thouſand unworthy ſecret paſſions, under the 
veil of this publick one. There are frequent 
appointments - made on the account of volup- 
tuouſneſs, as well as of intereſt. Thoſe unlaw- 
ful aſſemblies are as favourable to the demon of 
impurity, as to that of blaſphemy. Fury and 
debauchery are found there. And in the midſt 
of ſuch an horrid ſociety will ſome women 
glory to have a place, and ſhe gives herſelf a 
reputation in the world, in declaring ſhe is one 
of that ſociety. She even ſeems to glory in 
thoſe misfortunes which are the puniſhments of 
her diſorders. For ſhe brags loudly of her 
Jofles, and endeavours to comfort herſelf in 
them, by converting them into merits, never 
conſidering that this ſuperfluity, which ſhe be- 
ſtows on chance, is what providence has depo- 
fited to her care, for the uſe of her tamily, or 
the poor at leaſt. But how can the concerns for 
religion and for her neighbour move her, and 
cure her weakneſs, when more ſenſible reaſons, 
tho? leſs powerful, make no impreſſions on her 
heart? And not limiting hexſelf to the ex- 
' pences of what is ſuperfluous, ſhe alſo laviſhes 
that which is purely neceſſary; and the ſight of 
a diſcontented husband, ct miſerable children, 
of a ruin'd family, and of all the evils to which 
ſhe expoſes herſelf, are not ſufficient to reclaim - 
her. Want will ſooner exclude her from 
gaming, than reaſon can baniſh that paſhon 
trom her heart; and ſhe muſt become the ſcorn -. 
and contempt of all the world, before * can 
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leave off. What blindneſs, what darkneſs do 
{ach paſſions infuſe into a foul ! She is ignorant 
of the very evils that ſhe ſuffers; and when 
the finds that ſhe cannot cure her paſſion, nor 
ſatisfy it, then ic is that ſhe begins to examine 
her condition, and not before; and the im- 
poſſibility ſhe is in to continue her ill courſe, 
makes her ſenſible of it. She bcholds a great 
number of evils, that have been caus'd by one 
ſingle paſſion; the looks on the conſequences 
of the unruly motions of her heart; but this 
knowledge does but half enlighten her. She 
but hates the effects of that cauſe ſhe ſtill loves, 
and her greateſt ſorrow is not for being unfor- 
tuuate, but becauſe ſhe has no longer the means 
40 make herſelf ſo, and to he reduc'd to ack- 
nowledge an evil which the ſtill purſues. 
Other vices have ſomething to plead in their 
own behalf; but the itch of gaming is the moſt 
unaccountable, as having no — 4 no incen- 
tive, but vice alone; for, abſtracting from the 
paſſions it provokes us to, it ſubſiſts by a cove- 
tous deſire of what is another's, or a laviſh 
quandering away our own. Nature has made 
man a ſenſible creature. Beauty moves him, 
the action ſuch as the world could nat continue 
long without. Time takes away the violent 
edge of it, when vigorous youth finds itſelf 
tempted to frequent ſallies. Wine was the im- 
mediate bleſſing of heaven, to chear our lan- 
guiſlüng ſpirits, the conſolation of the afflicted, 
the joy of the happy, the benefit of the rich, 
and the cordial of the poor; and if its charms 
do now and then trip up the heels of our diſ- 
cretion, a day or two's moderation ſets all in 
order again. But nothing can recall the pre- 
-£108s pence, that the unlucky run of the * 
as 


' 
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has now determin'd to be no longer your own. 
And *tis obſeryable, that this plague of gaming 
grows more obſtinate by age, and will not ad- 
mit of any cure, while a foot of land or a penny 
is left. This curſed fire cannot be extinguittd, 


but by want of fewel. How many raſcals keep 


their coaches at the expence of young noble- 
men, and in the revolution of a few years have 
ſhaken great eſtates out of the rich heirs pockets 
into their own; and a fat man vie equipage 
with the duke he bully*d. 

If we ſee ſome tew perſons reclaim'd from 
the exerciſe of gaming, we ſee none decline the 
love of it. They ceaſe playing, but ceaſe not 
to love it; and that remnant of injuſtice that is 
in them, ſerves but to renew that tury at the 
firſt occaſion that will offer itſelf, and to ſnateh 
from them that little which providence ſends. 
You ſhall ſee ſome that torment themſelves, 
and give themſelves a world of trouble, and all 
the fruits of their labour are laid oh a fingle 
card. They'll roil a whole month to play one 
hour only; and their labour is as full of evil as 
is their pleaſure, doing the one but in love to 
the other; and this f range prepoſſeſſion renders 


them equally paſſionate in all the other actions 
of their lives. 


It a chriſtian woman did but know to what 
extremity ſuch a paſſion leads, and the diffi- 
culty ot getting off after once engag'd in it, 
ſhe would never allow herſelt the uſe of ſo 
dangerous an exerciſe, and look on all other 
diverſions as guilty, while the would hold this 
for harmleſs. It is the moft ſeducing of all 
paſſions, becauſe its beginning is approv'd by 
all, and is blam'd but in its exceſs, to which 
none deſigns to attain. Irs power, which 3 
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under the pretence of a diverſion, does ſo in- 
ſenſibly encreaſe, that that pleaſure does fre- 
quently turn to a neceſſity, and from an hour 
employ'd at it, one comes to ſpend a whole 
lite; and this is done without thinking on it, 


much Jeſs after 'tis once done; for time runs 


away ſo ealily at it, that for want of obſerving 
it, the loſs is without redemption ; the tefm of 
our lives finiſhes, and the long ſeries of our 
days paſſes away without the uſe of one grain 
of virtue or employment; and of ſo many mo- 
ments that we had at our diſpoſal, there remains 
but one to regret all the others in. In this laſt 
we have ſo much ſight, as ſerves to puniſh us; 


it's ſmall ſpace contains the idea of all the 
others, and the ſight of that infinite number of 


the paſs'd waſted moments, makes us ſenſible of 
the eternity of the time to come, when we ſhall 
anſwer for every ill ſpent moment of our lives. 
If all the moments of our lives are numbred, 
how ought we to manage them to render us per- 
fect; and if our whole life ought to be em- 


ploy'd in one continued prayer, let us ſo order 


our affairs, that thoſe moments, which we ceaſe 
from giving to God, be not ſpent in idleneſs; 
but let us employ them carefully in the ways 
of virtue, and never let any part of our time 
be uſeleſs to our ſal vation. 


The diligent Wo M AN. 


F all natural inclinations, idleneſs is the 
worſt and moſt dangerous. It is hard for 

a perſon born with that unhappy diſpoſition, to 
have any great ſhare of reaſon, or of virtue; 
1 which 


«4 


o 
which makes employment to be ſo neceſſary a 
thing for all perſons ; there ſhould not be one 
moment loſt in the whole lite of a wiſe and 
worthy perſon. Therefore a woman of ſenſe 
ought not only to perform her duties, but to 
employ her whole time alſo; and that each mo- 


ment of it may be found weighty, ſhe ought to 
begin her labour with her life, and her life 


muſt be one continual action to the glory of 


God. And if the difference of times Which 
compoſes her life, alters her employments, let 
it be in rendring them ſtill more and more vir- 


tuous, more noble, and of a more large extent. 


She never ought to be ſeen free from care: Pro- 
vidence has impos'd on her, as well as on men, 
a perpetual labour in the work of their ſal va- 
tion. To perform well that task, a woman muſt 
have a zealous vigilance; which may wean her 
from the fatal dulneſs of ſelf-love. Whoever 
is convinc'd, muſt be animated alſo; and who 
wants not faith, wants not courage likewiſe. 
The bottom of the heart being once corrupted, 


that heap of corruptions becomes the cauſe of 
the ſoft and eaſy life which the women of this 


age lead. If religion was believ'd, it would 
be practis'd alſo; but it is profeſs'd and not 
known, or but by halves, and without being 
ractis'd; and all theſe di ſorders render the ſoul 
inſenſible of what relates to eternity. It muſt 
not ſurpriſe us, to ſee, that a woman who has no 
more religion than another, ſhall yet abound in 
ſelf-love, and ſeek more after pleaſures than 
after any good employment. 
Slothtulneſs is the high road to crimes, and 
to all manner of voluptuouſneſs; and tho it is 
more difficult to pleaſe men than God, yet ir is 
more eaſy tor wemen to endeavour to pleaſe 
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men, than to do any thing elſe. That deſire 
keeps them perpetually out of action, and to 
recti fy that utihappy tendency towards worldly 
things, the heart muſt be touch'd with a divine 
inſpiration, and grace muſt act an extraordinary 
effect in their behalf. But that grace will not 
operate without aſſiſtance; they muſt give way 
to that divine virtue; they muſt begin their 
own converſion, if not in abandoning imme- 
diately, at leaſt in forſaking idleneſs, the firſt 
cauſe of all thoſe paſſions that makes us guilty. 
Wherefore no diverſion, no reſt. Let prayer 
begin and conclude the day. They muſt not 
only labour, but they muſt labour for God alſo. 
Thoſe that are animated with a good intention, 
can never be tir d; and the way to act with 
efficacy and conſtaney, is to contider that time 
is the way that leads to eternity, that the loſs 
of it is irrecoverable, and that the way is to 
diſtance ourſelves from viftue. This ſame time 
ſeetris flow-pac'd and tedious when we ſuf- 
fer in the intervals of it; but flies away ſwifter 
than thought, when pleaſure attends each mo- 
ment. But to thoſe that idly let it paſs, it be- 
comes that vaſt emptineſs, which contains their 
diforders, and that draws their condemnation 
upon them. Short and unknown term! preci- 
ous, yet fatal moment! Time, on which de- 
pends eternity, ſhalt thou al ways be forgotten, 
always neglected, and always ſpent in vain, and 
never virtuouſly — Shall intereſt and 
pleaſure be the cauſe of all our actions, but in 
order to grow wealthy, or to pleaſe ourſelves 
in ſome other manner? Shall avarice and vo- 
luptuouſneſs always reign as ſovereigns in the 
bottom of our hearts, our lives be ſpent in 
ſerving ourſelves, or in loſing our wealth? And 
can 


(147+) 


can We not by a.generous force ſeparate our 
will, and ſatisfy the deſires of nature, without 
pleaſing our own defires, and ſo regulate each 
moment, as to exeinpt-it from the crime of idle- 
neſs? There 1s no condition that has not need 
of its whole time to fill up the duties thereof; i 
and thoſe moments that a woman. ſpends in i 
gaming, are ſo many ſtol'n from-rhoſe appoint= © 
ed duties. Was there but that fault only to 
render her guilty, it would do it infinitely ; if 
not through the evil ſhe has committed, yet 
through the good ſhe has omitted. For the 
neglect of duty is not much leſs than the com- 
mitment of evil. The truth is not well known. 
We are apt to flatter ourſelves that idleneſs 
may be innocent, or at worſt not very criminal. 
We applaud ourſelves for being virtuous, be- 
cauſe we are not guilty; and in the courſe of a 
luke-warm life, condemn'd by Chriſt, we pro- 
miſe to ourſelves the rewards of eternity, which 
are reſerv*d for thoſe yirtuous perſons mention'd . 
in the ſcriptures, who wean themſelyes from 
the world, to apply themſelves entirely to God's 
glory. Vea, zeal of action, virtuous earneſt- 
neſs, deſign of providence, employments un- 
known to libertines, and neglected by the wiſe ! 
We have paſs'd the time of knowing you, when 
we can no longer put you in practice ; neither 
can you be put in practice, when we have no 
time left to know you in. You are not neg- 
lefted without danger, ſeeing that no crime 
can be conſtantly avoided, and virtue preſerv'd, 
but by your aſſiſtance. You are fo neceſſary 
to a Chriſtian life, that thoſe who would reli- 
giouſly devote themſelves to God, and renounce 
all the maxims of the world, ought not to ſpare. 
| | T 2 you 
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you one moment. Their life ought to be con- 
tinually employ'd, and their time fill'd up, that 
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their eternity may be happy. 
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The litigious WOMAN. 

IF the Souls tranquility and the heart's quiet- 
K neſs be a compleat happineſs, perpetual trou- 
bles and vexations are to be accounted very great 
evils; and this is the lot of thoſe that are in 
law, eſpecially amongſt women, who being 
more ſenſibly concern'd at any imaginary inju- 
ries. than men, are more frequently affrighten'd, 
"afflicted, and fretted. When their wronged in- 
_ tereſt leds them to maintain their right, and 
that law agreeing with their humour, makes 
them wholly apply themſelves to their own 
concerns, giving themſelves up a prey to the 
cares of their wealth, then do they employ 
their whole time, all their cares, their whole 
mind, and ſometimes all their chiefeſt good, to 
gain ſuch as they enjoy but in bare ſpeculation. 
When once an heart is pleas'd to be concern'd 
in a diſputed intereft, and that the difficulty of 
it does does but the more whet the deſires, that 
cuſtom begins to ſtrengthen the natural inclina- 
tion, and that en offers a fortune, or a 
ſweet revenge, for an injury receiv'd, who can 
forbear going to law? The heart is delighted 
in the very anticipation; it reckons on its own 
deſires; the deſire aſſures the poſſeſſion, and on 
this ground it acts; and all the deſigns that 
our imagination can furniſh us with, are em- 
ploy'd to bring about our project; all is em- 
ploy'd about à chimerical Nothing. On the 
| | _ Contrary, 
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contrary, whence once a woman has had ſome 


ſmackering of the law, on the account of malice, 


injuſtice, or intereſt, and that ſhe begins to 


know the ways and methods of quarrelling, 


according to the ancient and laudable cuſtom ot 


Weſtminſter-hall, pride then is added to the 
former defects, and frequently the is ſo pre- 
poſſeſſed with her own skill that way, that ſhe 
is for continuing ſuch law-ſuits, in which the 


has not the leaſt concern, and will plead leſs to 


gain the cauſe, than to ſet forth her abilities 
that way, and to pleaſe her own vain humour. 
A woman of this complexion, is an inſufferable 
creature, eſpecially when ſhe has been inſtructed 
by the whole management of buſineſs, accord- 
ing to the rules of art, in an hundred different 


law-tricks, by which ſhe herſelf has formerly 
been deceiy'd ; the natural effect of vexatious 
-Jaw-fuits, is to crack the brains, if not through 
_ folly, yet through obſtinacy, and that is one of 


the womens chieteſt talents. The vexatiouſneſs 
of buſinefs becomes their diverſion, as well as 


employ, and that which was at firſt their buſi- 
neſs, is made, in proceſs of time, their very re- 


creation too. By theſe means they nourith, en- 
liven, and pleaſe all their paſſions. Their in- 
tereſt, hatred, ſlander, ſelf-love, and even vo- 


luptuouſneſs, are therein gratify'd. They en- 


deavour to pleaſe, that point is gain'd; orna- 
ments may farther take, they are preſently em- 
ploy'd, and all things elſe, to engage a Judge in 
their intereſts. Beauty. requires Art's aſſiſtance. 
Wit ſpares nothing to tickle mind, to move and 
gain the heart of that magiſtrate, on whoſe plea- 
ſure the cauſe depends; and all the charges that 
truth, prudence, and virtue are at, are reckon'd 


nothing, provided they get the day. A thou- 


ſand 
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fand known evils are annex'd to the purſuit of 


the cauſe, and a thouſand more committed, tho 


unknown, make an end of diſtracting the ſoul, 


and rendering it guilty beyond redemption. 


Nice quarrels, which time and abſence had al- 


moſt bury'd in an eternal oblivion, receive again, 
under pretence of an intereſt, that honour en- 
gages 'em to maintain; and that firſt ſtep which 
concealed paſſion has made, cauſes a thouſand 
others niore wicked than the firſt. Truth is 


almoſt ftretch'd out to the magnitude of a lye, 


that ĩt wy be believ'd; and in order to deſtroy 
the adverſe parties lyes, a man ſhall make no 
ſeruple to flander ; and on the account of ſome 


right to a temporal eſtate, claims a right to 
every thing, and takes the 3 


to ſpeak all 
he knows, to impoſe all he pleaſes, and to do 
any thing elſe to maintain that right, which 
ſometimes is but imaginary. There is no ac- 


count of time given, cares are not neglected, 


money is not ſpar'd, and the welfare of the 
ul is not regarded. On the management of 
Aaw-foits nothing is more forgotten than the 
care of the ſoul; eſpecially amongſt thoſe wo- 
men that are prepoſſeſſed with envy, animated 
by intereſt, and back d by hatred, There is no 
falling back. The beſt reaſons that condemn 
them, cannot convince them. W hatſoeyer they 
-undertake to their own profit, always juſt to 
them; and rarely a law-{uit comes to arbitra=- 
tion, when women follow it. Out of one law- 
concern they create to themſelves a whole 
courſe of buſineſs, and of pleaſure ; the various 
diſpoſitions of their concerns make up a kind 
of pleaſing novelty, which gratifies their la- 
bour. Their paſſions are exerciſed by turns, 
and the end of their life preceeds that of AAR 
Wi. a= 
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law-ſuit. Their imperfe& enterprizes are a ſor- 
row; which hold place of thoſe virtues that 
they have neglected ; and the care of their law- 
ſuit in this world, is going to determine the 
ſtate of their condition in another. 
If good chriftian women did but examine in- 
to what dreadtul engagements their cares do 
lead them, they would not ſo eafily go tolaw;z 
the loſs of time, the alienation of their thoughts 
from God, the neglect of themſelves, and a 
thouſand Other motives, would reſtrain their 
greedy intereſt; and for fear of loſing their 
ſouls, chey would not venture them, to gain 
an eſtate. It is not virtue alone ſuffers by it ; 
honour, decency, civility, and all other good 
qualities are deſtroy'd, where a love to litigiouſ- 
{x neſs predominates. There is no more Juſtice 
to be had towards others, no more reſpects of 
rank and qualities, no more regard to age; 
ſelt-love alone ſwallows all the reft. There 
are no more thoughts but for ones felf, no more 
talk but of ones felf, all friends are tir'd with 
the perpetual proſecution of their right, which 
I takes away the opportunity of hearing and re- 
ceiving their advice. The more their reaſons 
would enlighten, the ftronger is our obſtinacy, 
| and in their endeavours to reduce us to truth and 
8 juſtice, they remove themſelves from our eſteem, 
and we negle& their good counſels, becauſe 
they diſcover our defects. We would be in- 
dulged in our errors; and of all errors, the moſt 
c dangerous is that which we make choice ot, that 
is examin'd, that is conſider d, which takes us 
| up, which employs us, which troubles us, which 
x ſatisfy us, which flatters us, which revenges us, 
| which gives us wealth, and which continues to 
| pleaſe.us. This is the true image of a law «li _ 
a, hs an 
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und the whole eſſect it has on the heart of a li- 
tigious woman. We muſt not ſtand gazing at 
the evils it cauſes, but prevent them, avoid 
them, or cure them. Peace will ſupply us with 
all che means; it is that which knows how, and 
which can only give quiet to the heart and 
mind. It teaches us how to to preſerve our 


1 


eſtates without la w- ſuits, or to make uſe of the 


law without offence to God. 


, | | 


TD The quiet WOMAN. 
P EACE is a bleſſing we ſeek after; the 


concern ourſelves about the advantages which 


it procures us; and for want of knowing the 


value that its tranquility affords us, we cannot 
find the height of its perfection. To ſeek after 
it effeQually, and to find it with eaſe, we ſhould 
be inform'd of its qualities, its effects, of the 
ſtore of its comelineſs, of that ſtock of bleſſing 
which it affords, of that ſweet and quiet happi- 
neſs which is found only it. What weakneſs is 
it in the treubles of a tumultuous lite, full of 
ſuch cares as the mind greedily catches at, to 
imagine to find a comfortable peace, which is 


an abſolute gift of God, a ſenſe of the divinity, 


@ ſtate or temper in which the power of out- 
ward things do no longer act within us, and 
which being enlightned, ſeparated, and dis- 
Jointed from worldly things, is rais d above the 
fears and deſires Which ſuch things uſually pro- 


duce. It is in theſe things that peace conſiſts, 


in a reaſonable virtue, or in à virtuous reaſon 
which -comprehends à juſt will, and a ſound 


judgment, 


charms it poſſeſſes we know not, tho we 
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ſtex ix, in truth itbelf. A, tru liſts 
in the quiet of the fo . 


„Which nothing can 


diſturb. We muſt be dif ingag'd from thoſe 


troubleſome thoughts which poſſeſſes our whole 
lives; of that inter which allows us to at- 


tempt any thing; of that ſelf- love that pre- 


poſſe efles us, an 8 us too ſenſible of all 


OA And this way which leads us to this 


ce, is a certain by-way, unknown to the 
will. The troubles and cares of wealth and 


riches have charms which deface the quiet of 
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one moment of .that tranquili Ys. or * 


[ndigency, and WES i6 K 
ndigeney, and we eanly 1acrince our . tranqui- 

to our wealth, without confi efing thax all 
e eB of the e not worth 
that 
156 ohh 


quote chat is unleebe of 
= min feels, which the Wart Joves, 


a chriſtian out b gr, © 9 0 me rf 51 5 | 
bie before hand of th 191 185 that ter- 


nal reſt chat is prep. why 1 for it. K ttanqui⸗ 


wy, and peace, which admits of © 85 nate 
E 


vor of any dleſer ved hatred, nor of 
. of affaits, nor of the trouble of diſ- 
putes, nor of the loſs of dine; but, that come 


manicates, by its {ſweet tem Tag oh! contempt 


of "riches, a good-wilf towards our geighbow 
a love for juſtice, which m * us to avoid 8 
things that might 1 ub. A by becauſe law- 


ſujrs and cavils expoſe a ſoul, to 45 husdred new 


{3 of — Hoa, it flies from them, to 
WO 


ofs of its A and when at any - 
tne ds itſelf telt gag d therein, 
intains, it follows, an- ed Ther, accord 


ing to truth, right, aud uc Such a me Maire 


heart is equally peaceable in the tumult o 

yy makes uſe of none but lawful and jun 
to bring ĩt about; becauſe he is exam 705 

rom that forvite and ney fear of ye 


ns produces in thof, erden N is 20 


n mar? wealth. © 
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HOUGH Fi the paſſions nouns agitats, 
ad provoke us, yer there is one that: Rill 
predominates, over all the reſt, and every one 


2 8 
. 
4 


BO! wt 


feels within himſelf a tyrannical paſſion, Which 


being a a 2 Frimum Mobile to the reſt, 


gs us 
Whete it pleaſes, and leads. 


us, by its violence, 


tt an hundred different diftreftiona; from which 


we. cannot defend ; ourſelves, chro- "licks chars 
that we find init. It is our natural remper'that 
makes choice of one paſſion to riſe above the 
reſt; and commonly every 
nion accord ing to his inclinations, and a paſhon 
according; to his nature; but, in this diſcourſe, 
F 15 nat prezond to. de. this truth, that at 
all the paſhons, 8, ſelf. love is . 
1 only ſign to deſcribe how that paſſion is ſo 
predomi nant in women; and the reaſons h 
they all have the ſame; and chat neither ran 
nor temper can hinder ſelf-love from — — 
favourite and darling of that ſex, and to 
a ſoverei gn empire over all women. Vet I mu 
except t 
1 here deliver, wholly _— all their cares 
* fortify themſelves 105 that charming pro- 
penſity. They ought to fear ĩt above all others; 
becauſe it is the moſt natural, the moſt in uſe to 
them, and the moſt common. That women are 


born with; it; their reaſon forti fies them in it, 


and their condition engages them to it. As they 
are born more weak and tender, they favour 
themſelves in many rhings, and to'erate them- 


one follows an * 


ofe, who, being ſenſible of the truth 
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| ſelves in many others 5 thefefore it is ſo rare to 


find any woman exempted from prepoſſeſſion of 


the mind; from a tendency Jor foppe ies, an. Obe 


ſtinacy in opinions, and an in ey in 4 
things. In a conęepn ae woman has 
not the power tõ moderate her violent temper; 
and the cauſe of this diſorder, is that ſelf-loy 
Which overspowers her Chat ſel frohe fo hu 
known; and - yer-i{ imperious, "which 'maſters 


the will, and makes it move according to its 
FHF LOND £51 


ownypleaſure, [© nt IT OI RT - 
It ia ꝗf chis very 2ſelfJove, that I deſign-to 
— an idea; in ourſelves we havel a certath 


Lenſe, mich makes ui to deſire thaꝑ Which may 


render us happy, and which prepoſſeſſes us; thut 
his rears conſiſts in the? pleaſures of the 


Mind,-or of the ſenſes: Betwixt the deſires bf 


Happineſs, adcording to reaſon, and deſires which 
zar inſpir d tonus by ſeli-love, there is but one 
Piseſs Which we apprehend not, and w 

.makeg:us>t adore that ſovereign principle from 
bm we expect it; and the other makes us to 
deſire mee, e as we may feel and know 
ſo ſoon as we deſire it. Voluptuoufneſs is in 
our ſouls through the means of ſelſ-love; but 
our happineſs is found there through a chriſtian 


ſoul's deſires. On the contrary, from the deſires 


: 


(Which:ſelt-love: inſpires us with, are produc'd 
all thoſe varieus niceties incident to women, viz. 
prepoſſeſſion, carelefsrieſs,” vanity, indulgence, 
idleneſs, and1an!thundredother defects, which 
paſs under the nqtion3of the natural qualities 
of cher ſex: So ſoon as thél heart is fil'd With 
that inſenſibility, uäthe that ſelf-love, with a 
longing after thoſe delestable things that flatter 
and pleaſe us, good-night᷑ to virtue, reaſon, ho- 


eum Nannen -- Nour, 
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Giſtinctioni; the onè incites us to deſire! an 18. ö 


nour, and a 1 ſuch. things, 
ER: Wi 2 


above the common level. Self. love is the 


Ptineiple of all che paſſions, and of all viges-; 
It is more difficult to be deſtroy'd than all the 


Ather defefty ; irs tyranny, being a kind of ſpur, 
Which ptieks us on, and drives us towards Qur- 


. 1 14 . 14 0 "> # FF 9 
Eyes, e Teck alter flartery, and. love our- 
91 
is a natural right, and that there is no being 
which concurs not, through a proper impulſe, 
not only td its converſatlon, but ro, its ſatis- 


aktion alfo. Therefore ſelf-loye is the firſt pat 
Hon, I mean, the moſt tenacious, tho! not the 
Piet + Ir is the moſt natural, the moſt mild, 
'the Joſe 
thoſe qualities produce great effe&s on womens 
minds; their complexions, their temper, their 
(eduications, and their very ignorance, render 
dem nifore! ſenſible ot char paſſion, which ever 
ats effettuall y with that Tex. There the pro- 
per qualities join together, which frame an 
union betwixt themſelves; and that paſſion, and 
all thoſe others to which women abandon them- 
elves, are mov'd by that ſelf-loye, which ſtirs 
* 1 22. 1 3 * 
them up but to render them ſubſervient to. its 
deſigns, and employs them to aſſiſt it in the de- 
| Aruhion'of virtue and reaſon.  _ 
Indeed if we bur reflect upon the mighty care 
and pains that are continually taken in the edu- 
cation of young women, and more particularly 
of thoſe Who are the beſt able to ſet a luſtre 
upon virtue by their diſtinguiſhing rank and 


7 


opulent fortunes, we ought to look down with 


pity, not to ſay indignation, on their parents, 
who are at ſuch vaſt expences to make em ſo 
many ſcandals of their families, and publick re- 


. pProaches 


v2 


ag. require. a ſoul 


<; oo. B+ Py q 1 % * FE ien 412 J . 
is not difficult to love ones ſelf, becauſe it 


leaſing, the moſt ſeducing; and all 
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Keatigers to; virtue they only talk of; 50 
neſs ey 2 fink yo af evOry Lender | 
tion of compaſſion is odiogs to em, as ſubtract 
ang ſo much from the felicity of their gran⸗ 
deur, chat it makes em mindful that flej 4 an 
beod may be miſerable; the affluence of their 

own circumſtances makes em inſenſible of the 
common calamities of a tarrow fortune. The 
humble proſtration of every one about em fans 
«that raging W had Au 

contihr'd ſexies of indulgence and flattery, 
"they become fo hardened in ſelf- oe, chat no 
1 reaſon can root it, aut of their minds. 
"Therefore, chat ſelf- love, which in 
mind in ignorance, and ber body in , caſe, in- 
ſpires her with voluptuous inclinations ; 
Ar it has brought her pho uſeleſs crifles, 1 
e- 


8 n el li Dig ouof 
prdaches off their ſex. Religion they are utter , 


Foon as reaſon” appears, ſelf-love, preſents her 
with agreeable. objects where with to ſeduce her, 
entertains the judgment 155 projects and d 
ſigns that are ulefal and delightful, and accord- 
ing to her heart's inclinations, it gives her up 
to ſome condition ſeemingly agreeable; it even 
deprives of all pains and troubles thoſe plege 
felt-love promiſes to the accompliſhment of our 
deſires, appears without mixture; it never mixes 
pleaſure with thoſe bitter things which are felt 
in the uſe of pleaſure, and when a Woman would 
check herſelf for the falſe opinion which ſhe 
had concei vd of pleaſures, ingenious ſelf- love 
flatters her with What is to come, and makes 
her to wiſh;for thoſe delights that it repreſents, 


fures which it propoſes, and that joy whie 


to deceive her ſo long as it N e Theſe 


are ſtill but irs meaneſt effe ts ; it is that which 
makes women to negle&Q the eſteem of —_ or 
FILTH at 


%. 


Aſp 


erben 


My. Ad 


= 
1 


that. makes us to ſeek too earneſtly after it. * 


th What do you think; is a woman. prepoſ- 
efſed, which engages her heart, and endeavours 
to galn others, where friendſhip has much leſs 
to do than love, if not with an exceflive ſelf - 


ove, which obliges her to ſeek, after herſelf, in 


C159 * 


range objects, and to inſpire the ſame defires 


in the heart of that perſon which has produc'd 
it Arſt in hers? She communicates that ſelf- love 

Which the feels in herſelf ; the carries her paſ- 
ion to that perſon in whom ſhe finds her de- 
light, and under the pretence of loving one 
another, they both effectively love but them- 
ves, But that is not all, ſelf-loye is as great 


4 


ole women who are obſerv'd. to ſeek aſter ad- 
vantageous friendſhips with all the careſul com- 
plaiſances imaginable ; thoſe who under labo- 
rious employs conceal that fſatisfaftion which 
they eres krom their labours, are not leſs ſubs 
je& to lelf love than thoſe that abandon them - 
ſelves to a ſoft and idle life, „ 0 ab 25 


There is a ſelf. love that will endure labour, 


* 


- as there is a careleſs one; yet they are ſtill the 
ſame; and a veil of piety, which draws reſpect, 


is no; leſs a ſelfrlove, than the ſplendor of a 
pleaſing. Follapery; Thoſe are  deceiv'd that 
Febeve that ſelf- Ioye reigns only amongſt Wan · 
ton and looſe women, that it only abides 
amongſt them that are poſſeſs d with volup- 
tuouſneſs, ſoftneſs, eaſe, vanity, obſtinacy, pride 
ſenſuality, and the care of gratifying their paſ- 
one, eg to yield to the ſenſes of all che ol 

ures Which each in particular requires. 
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IT nd t0. intereſt, as it is to voluptuouſneſs; 
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eo proceed 90. 65 rh feat, (Viz; the high 
s it not evident, that it is not only the gallant, 


ns: _ 1 e 3 2 3 , | 
* This '\we have demonſtrated our fitft” point; 


wanton, looſe women, that are liable to theſe 
defe&s ; but thoſe that profeſs piety as well a 


- choſe that glory in diſorders, have a ſtock of 
ſel Llove, W 


s welas to others, becauſe they take roo ler 
care to ſuppreſs it. It is frec uently Gery 
that thoſe Who pretend mòoſt to devotion, are 
thoſe that love themſel ves moſt; and amongſt 
fo many virtues they boaſt of, there is not 4 
grain of chaflty to be found; of that chaxitz', 
Whidrin obliging them to love Gd 100 art 
things, ſliguld"at che fame time incline them 
perfectly to hate themſel ves. And that is the 


* 


elt ich. renders they rake el 


reaſon, thut in this ſeeming and pretended regu- . 
larirys there are alwaystound'fome'retiques of 
che Old Adam; wherefore you ſhall find your 
vigot women always more ready to refent an in⸗ 


d 
jury, than xhoſe from whom one would expe 
the moſt paſſionate returns. They have le 3.6 


anger, out Ward ly, but more bf, revenge Within; 
becauſe that the habit of moderatiqn Aer 
their firſt motions more calm, and the ſecond 


more durable; and ſelf- love takes f. pectal- care 
to preſerve in their minds the'temembratice of 
the leaſt injury, Which charity might” eat 
wipe off, if it Iodg'd in their hearts, The ig- 
norance of women is a very ſurpri fing thing, it 
overpowers all their ſenſes, and ſelf- love is the 
cauſe of it. No ſenſible woman would flärter, 
applaud injuſtly tolerate, and pardog their OW] 
faults, tho? very conſiderable, if they dick not 
love themſelves ſo much better than others. Me 


. muſt be convinc'd of the flattering manner, in 


. 1 r ” 
which ſelf- love preſents cur evil inclinations to 


Ec * us, 


„beer EE 


9 2 

i C953 | 

us, and we can never be too ſevere agginft it, 
When we would haye it. do, juſtice. ©... 
lt is this, mixture of mildneſs and Jeverity, 


| 12 4 1 1488 , off} 
tar. woman. is to proyidg harſelf with as 50, 
tier,condu&t of 18 in what CONCERns her- 
ſelf, and of mildneſs in reſpect to others. Her 
mildneſs to others Taye her from ſlander, and 
e „1471 194 11 f = - af iSiie S305 
her; ſeyerity towards herſelf, wi place her 
above ſelt-love, thar paſſion ſo difficult, to be, 
overcome, as being the , moſt utiverſal. and. 
„ anon) © al ouien Slog 
As to thoſe women that are not numbered. 


amongſt the former for wanronneſs, piety, or wit, 

but lead a. retir'd lite, are afſidyous in their 

| affairs, and apply . themſelves. in, managing, 
aw 4 41 „ ; 14 + 2 - F2) AT] b# bf £ 6 

thoſe means they have [ſuitable to their own 

Pas £1 oY Urs | „rr 

conditions; they alſo are not wholly ſhelter d. 

from the woful effects of ſelf-love, Which fre- 


” 


qeadly is the motive of their houſewifery, and 
at- makes them avoid all ſuperfluities ; but 
as this ſelf-loye is of an inſatiable nature, it 
frequently, ſcrews oeconomy up to avarice. A 
woman ſhall deay herſelf zhole things thax rs 
of IE gt at #ik wy ARK : 4 . . „14. 
neceſſary, through the ſatisfaction ſhe feels in 
the hopes of a future heap of wealth, While at 
the ſame: time ſhe procures to herſelf 4 preſent 
and real-want, of, which ſhe. is not ſenſible thro? 
the blindneſs of ſelt-loye ; and this is ſo cer- 
tain, that amongſt ſuch women of an ordinary 
condition, who, for the benefit ider ane 
are concern'd in ſome way of trade, there is 
obſerved ſuch a ſtore of ſelf-love, as governs all 
their actions. It is very rare to an a woman 
who takes. buſineſs upon her with a ſpirit of 
meekneſs and of carefulneſs, and who has no 
other aim in it than her duty, and the fear 
of Cod. Never did the praiſe and repreſenta- 
r * tion 


\ 


_ cauſe nature has a tendency that is imp 


Fan we 1 672 from t 


* 2 - 
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i ( 162 d; 


3 e „ ˙.Ä ae red. es £Þ 1 b 
; tion of the virtuous woman mentioned in che 


ſcripture, appear a mere idéa (of Which the 
reality can flever be found) more than in this 
978 ; and the cauſe of it is that ſelf-love, 
which deptives women of all thoſe excellent 
qualities which the ſcripture 'expreſſes as moſt 
neceſſary, to render a woman perfect. So long 
as a woman yields te thoſe ſecrer impulſes that 
. from a ſevere juſtice, the is incapable 
of pe ekrlon ; I fay, the ſeverity of iel. 
fee. 

which oppoſes itſelf to right, and which 
makes that even indifferent chings become 
difficult to her. It is but with great informa- 
vercome ſuch a natural propenſity, which leads 
her out of the way of perfection. How can 
the moſt part of the women be able to uſe that 
Fn way of tearing themfelyes from their 
elt-tove, to give themſelves up to wiſdom ? ' * 
If therefore this inſinuating quality can fird 


« : 


Ways and means to MER our reaſon, what 


995 and many ftrugglings, that a woman cati 


9 i xe 


oſe ladies whoſe lives 


have. been bur one continued thread of gaiety 
tdleneſs, ignorance, vanity, and volupraout: 
defs? How can this curſed paſſion be extir- 
om wee ſo long an empire, rivetted ſo firmly 

y the continued indulgencies of flatterers in ac- 
gear flatterers in convexrſation, flatterets 
in the mc | 


domeſticks ? In a word, they ſuck d it in wich 


their milk, and all their infancy was nouriſh'd 


up in a thouſand opportunities of creating ſelf- 
love, if nature perad venture had not ſuperſeded 
that misfortune in our education. There is a 
vaſt diſtance betwixt idle converſations, perpe- 
tual gaming, flothlul infipid afſemblies, and 


. 


virtuous 


n rere, 8 N. 


oſt pri vate retirements with their own 


s en. 2. 
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oh 


ETLON 
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that tel paſſion, never propoſes ſuch Ways 
ut 


grace and reaſo 
: zeln. - :, | 
$81 & 61 2 
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this ſolt and motionleſs N ay of eig but it is 
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Bit FR kli 144 75 "wt eftpblifed it 


felf 1 t he hearts of women. e that, maxim, 
ele it is not 6hly Recon je the cauſe of 


the, cauſe alſo of a thoufand aitis and labours, 
that are. annex d to another & laracter. It is hk 
ſame ſelf-love that is the Yrinciple of thoſe 
painful. and laborious things in which law-ſuits 
Engage Y women. Under th le melancholy wake- 
ful. nights” and bright days,” without feſt an 
quiet, is concealed the mot Anvineldle and trie 
nice. Felt love imaginable ; ; It is in the practice 
of thoſe x nean and toilſome ſolicitations, that 


they ind the moſt Wig od opinion of th m- 
ſel es. Women never love themſelves 1 | 


than, ben! it is at the bat ges ol all the e 
wes. lat they moſt abhor, 10 'enfoy Vece 


Lures, Which | Hex deſi ire; yet it Would be 
har bask t 


e chem aka ledge a U 
Which they 1 both feel and love, and which they 


will not own, but becauſe they would ror part 


with their lleaſure. The pains and difor ers 
hich thoſe law-cavils and cuſtom breed, are 
Nba by by ſelf- love, and po! woman can deny 


Ubi is lincere) but that it is that felf-lov 
172 05 155 mates her Wen the takes upon her - 


re — cares, Which pleaſe her in the 
| Rok of, a thouſand different l that en- 
pan paſs her mind. 

Selene bas in it ſomething that is Shiſha. 
able- to women, that when 6008 nature has de- 
[vere chem up to its power, they are not 
contented to paſs their whole lives in the cuſtom 


Which that paſſion makes them to contract, but 


they alſo nouriſh, foment, and increaſe "this 


afion in themſelve : and not ſtopping there, 
E 


ds they entertain it themſelves, they communi- 


cate 


* 1 92 


11 165.) 
| beate it'to others; for it is a poiſon with whiell 
one becomes infected by mere converſation, f 
dangerous and'iniperceptible, char it camo be 
cuted: except it be known befoze one 1 1s ralnted 
With ir; or ſach care be taken to deſtroy ii 
with 4s much diligence as there is taken to pre- 
ſexve it. I'with women would frequently frame 
to themſelyes an idea of this? below d paſſion; 
and that they would but dive into the nature 
and effekts Gf it „hereby to avoid its power and 
charms; and not become ſla ves to an effenm̃ nate 
poſſron, which derſtes from, the thoſt ilkutricut 
paſſiori zin man. or no- body chn ! daubt- but 
that love is th cobleſt of all the paſſions ; anẽ, 
is certain, that thro” our firſt father 8 lin t Hat 
Liblinps and: natural love of man is degenerated 
into a guilty" and *ſenſyal lobe, and that the 
oy of b is is become the principle f a 
* 1155 evils'; becauſe that nature Which was 
temper'd with grace, and "whoſe inelinations 
= laudable and holy, predominating cha- 
„ deftroying ſelf. love, and not allowing to 
a Wot  burfeFyes ut in God/ alone; has changed 
its nature. Man has no longer Io0k#d bn ob- 
Jets with the fame ey es he did before; the pro- 
Hitable and pleafing things have atttaCted his 
defires; he has lelt the reliſh of innocence; 
ſelt- love is become his aim, his motive, and 
his princi ple; he has no longer had a regard to 
Pleaſe, God in all things but himſelf; he has 
ever ſince valued himſelf, that fatal metator- 
127 oſis, and after he had det generated from that 
ed: way, wherein he UVa plentifully in the 
earthly paradiſe, he has yielded himſelf up to 
an inordinate love of himſelf, even in the midſt 
of indigence and the wants of a corrupt nature; 
1 — from the happy eſtate in which Go 10 
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that, a byſs of miſexies and ſorrows, in 7057 he 
ber ng te | the e Chriſt. 12 
, Which has ex 3 7 

ga wo LEED lam, was to re- ab man 
ſt Rat Perky 94 W 12 he Was: at, rt but 
to confer on hi e redeemer's: grace, to en- 
able him to — Tre it by violence; and the 
excellency of the, redemption i is Ag advantage 
bo human, nature, becauſe that in the firſt man 
there: wes aothjng düfte t in the, perieQion of 
his virtue; 15 5 1 e pew. man., he, earneft] 
FRCHTR, by. Bis will. united to, grace, fo t 
per tection! « his merits; an he is ſo much 
1 his firſt ſtate by faith, that he cannqt b F | 
BS norte pos uch nature has been a 


coming; his word, and his grace. "By the,new 
day man Ads; himſelf to be A dilciple of a cru 


akne and to Make them, 11 emprehes hend, that, 


iq 0 triumph. over 4 7 nature, and to 
* N Pak MOT 6 „ that he might 


odds, wy whale enemies 1 Go were be over 


Cone, but that ſtore of ſelt-loy fo which had + | 
che maſtery over the firſt man That love 


of himſelf, and of his . own. FM, that 
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be em the It is againſt this ſo natural, yet 
ſo forbidden ſelf: love, that we muſt havé 
perpetual warfare, ſince our reward is an- 
nexed to the victory over that paſſion, and 
that whoſoever does not hate himſelf, muſt 
not pretend to thoſe recompences, reſerved on- 
iy or thoſe that love none but God. But 
if it is fo difficult for the wiſeſt and beſt of 
men, abſdlutely to deſttoy that enemy; and 
that ſo Iobg we live, we retain that hetes 
ditary mark of the firft infractiom of the la 
of God, how much more difficult muſt it 
be to à weak; frail; inconſtant ſex; and (to 
2 more home yet) ſuch a one as is i 
cloſely Hnk'd to that 12 effect, to pre- 
ſerve itſelf from that illufon of nature ard 
of the devil, and to overcome à tendeney, 
which forces it not to any thing, but leaves 
it in a ſoft idleneſs, in which thoſe that love 
themſelves continually- remain! What likeli- 
hood for women, who rarely examine them- 
ſelves in order to be' inſtrubted; and char of 
very kind of knowledge entertain but a bare 
eſire in the heart, but not in their memory; 
to withdraw themſelves from thoſe faveura- 
ble reflections, from that perpetual return, 
which is nothing elſe but a circulation which 
their imagination and will make upon them- 
ſelves, which always "terminates in a ſelf-ap- 
= as ſecret as umjuſt! What means is. 
chere, I ſay, for thoſe tender perſons, accu- 
ſtom'd to a ſelf-love, to divorce themſelves 
from that corruption which their nature and 
education have communicated to them! How 
would you have a woman to be capable of re- 
ſolation, and worthy to be intruſted; whoſe 
weakneſs permits her- not tb keep à ſecxet 
Wa even 


the worth ane 
gan the its pings and 1255 e 


WET kia ip 
that chriſtianit 5 „and . morals, cannot 
make an hbne Ns mee man that. too. 1 
10ves ümſelk; juftis bein niet rell 151 05 con- 
dition > Bale uit 21 ift W ble It-love, Which 

„Klees "the" pa wr vals) ptuculneſs and 
2 fes, never confider "Eat { ſubmiſon 
Which the” bod body owes to hs L mind, a nd how 
we are/obliged* to do violence to owe Fes, 1 


ves, in 
order to fabdue' ott laſts. Self- love gives. a li- 


cence 'to Fei Eten, po and leave 3; [2s chres 


free in thei "buf in irlelt, but. 
toiflatyer ' our mind, 1 ee £0 us 


the cuſtom of ae to its a mars, 
and ſo to order” thin it we may not be 
poſſeſs d but wich 2 gs opinion of ourſelves ; 3 
and to 4 te us ſingular even in pub ick Son- 
cerus, b ferrin 45 e efore” all things 
elle arid | ext Ser ing the law 12 With all the 
reſervediieſs th; at it Propoſes to us, ics all 
rhoſe ſevere. laboridus Fart Where fit We 
cahfior diſpenſe nor 41 urſelves from with 
out-being's n 


elke 1 90 ds e to the bt, and;to wor- 
thitiefs; it- — i, 155 bur for great-. 
nes, for ben WG 0 riche 9 75 lettigg alide 
ambition, e ne , and avarice, rocking 
Pleaſes'it'; ; Aud 1 58" by: thoſe bohappy paſſions 
that we preſerve felfelove, as it is by the fame 
felf-love that We p ſer e thoſe three paſſions 
in our hearts. It is becauſe we love ourſelyes, 
that we Would bs rai? Hove others; it is that 
fimo love; Which nlitkes'us'to defire cose b 
„ich w fin imay enereaſe oh de- 
hte It is bn che fame account alſo that we 


Accumulate wealth, unt the more we have of 
© Mums. VIII. 1 our 
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thoughts in the ou dus, that in effec 
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fr lane ſmall means, o or.merely to. gain 
the 99795 of thoſe, En are alch a this 
wich ho. n 5 e thei ae 
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none. It is not 105 0 15 Priaci le of c 
1 . "at 4 it Sky — to A: — 7 


as chat e hoard it up 1.6 is phe ſame 
| to lg 5 4 dich 3d, 48 to fly | 
8 1 im n that, 5 a . Aman ts. 
oveto U huntin after. \ 


ing it 19 Ad. elf-love is not 15 8 05 * - 
one than in the other; for we Iove our { 1ves ; in 


relation to our forrane, when we hate 5 es 
r 


In 1 telation_ to bn nd; W 
Apt to embiace rg T 57875 Are 
ſerves 1 conſi 


bf eheit p/ 3. 525 0 PT 8 Mme- 
kits by the 9 . 0 Jurte or, When 
_ They go about. to perſon, bis wealth 
e 7 8 Tarely beſte! 
The like praiſes, og, a, 5 od withg 
the virtues, en, fortune is avęrſe, to him gan 


TO is, becauſe {clt-love vill not permit a Wo- 
. I Bey IV a :s 


eee. 


> 4 


ae 

te priife another's erfth. w 5 bes nothi ut 
bye is A fene "to be Lanes TT 
no means to feed tlie hoje With. So true it is, 
that we love entirely” arletys and th at We 
cutinot A iſe flor. enge bo, a Þ 15 fen 40055 


e 


ec, we do others, 
or proclaiming 
Kein 5825 is. "the ſp ſpring of all evils, po 

all vices, and of all exxors, that ſelf. love 1 is 
extended, and ſo ſecret. Why i 48 it not 1 4 
Wich the lame zeal to deftroy 1 it, that the apoſtles 
and martyrs of former” times were . amen 

"with; to ſacrifice it to the ſevere yoke of peni- 
rence, or to martyrdom ? How beautiful would 
ear in theſe days? I mean not thoſe 


thc 3 that maintain the truth of reli- 


186 but thoſe godly. retirements, Where tears 
Were abundant! Thed, for the converſion of ſin- 
ners; thoſe? emblfes of illuſtrious virgins, 
which were fo efteen'd more through virtues 
than their births, chat paſs'd their Iives in the 
ſevere exerciſe of a mortification as continual 
as voluntary; ' theſe virgins, Who were {o many 
e for "thoſe of 'our age, and which it ts 
feaf d, will be the only example that 

wilt remain for future 95 thoſe } irgins, Liay, 
in ib ee the more ſelf-love did murmur, agitate 
itſelf, act, and refiſt the more it did enable 
them to 0 poſe its fury; and whoſe deſires, 
animated by a courageous and inſpir'd will, 
had overcome all the impulſes of a rebellious 
And corrupt nature; but all the wiſhes that I 


| could expreſs on this occaſion, would be as uſe- 
fs as the words which I write. Tho? all thoſe 
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PER s that lame ſc if ley ſomu 
zen” ne, aaa thoſe in 11 ann ** 
t felt, it is ftr er than ig oy Would 

1 80 to f ue i Ae that bling 


N Serge us. and raiſes us up 3 


Which! pact is hey anti digg to us, af y We. re- 


vir 10 ft 7135 rea Pi eto ohtain it, It is 


eh ſ: aki 
J. Sd t ren In 117 15192 55 8 0 


Aal mal e uſe. of zeal to obtain the victory 


over a paſſion, Which dulls our will, and that 


canuot be 'vanquiſh'd Without fervor becauſe 
that of all the: . paſſions 1 It 1s, that 8757 is moſt 


friendly to teſt ; all the other. paſſions: anngt 
uſe their violence, Without agitating our hearts, 
our bodies, and our minds; but ſelf-love a 


with all its power in the moſt perte& tranqui- 


| Liry, and cauſes neither motion nor agitation in 


Its evil actions can naturally abide in the 
mot quiet condition And firuation in Which any 


creature can be; it may have;# ſelf- love even to 
"excels; and. tho? fomerirhes't 1s aaftion is fe 


in the midft of troubles, 1 It is alſo. met with in 


rranquility ; that for which reaſon it is ſo com- 
mon to women, the ſoft and eaſy. life they 
lead, thoſe fooleries that amuſe them i in a ſenſe- 


leſs and continual. idleneſs, is a batt... for ſelt- 
love and it is very I natural to love ones ſelf 


extremely, when one leads ſuch a life as wo- 
men do e 1 wonder 1 not, that i in che 


7 > S 


| 5A can be 1 ws 1555 that which! is nor 


ſo of itſelf; tor commonly thoſe outward; ap- 


pearences of modeſty, which might be the ar- 
guments of piety, are but thoſe of ſuperſtition 
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and bigotry! ; rheie firmcieſs is but a purè aul 
nad y And their mirth is ach ja.tck mind with a 
Werl of indiſcretion. 
But howicorhes it to paſs, that Cine ay 
be counted laudable qualities and even virtue 
in ther, becomes vice and diſorders in them? 
It is becauſe ſelf⸗love makes chocs of thoſe 
wirdues which they: profeſs; they indline: to 
piety, becahſe they are naturally inclined to a 
quiet and ſober liſe, and frequently alfo, be- 
cauſe they love flander better than they do vo- 
luptuouſneſs ; for under that vei! they fancy 
that they may tall ot er. While they take 
#rom:orhers all-accaticn to ſpeak otjrhem: They 
- maintain their opinions Without reaſon and in- 
termiſſioh; not becauſe they underftand; bur be- 
cauſe they. love: them; and the reaſon chat they 
never yield, is, becauſe thoſe: falſe ideas, wick 
Which they prepoffefs themfelves, ſtand then 
:inftead? of true reaſan, and they would have ; 
other xo: paſs ſo with others; an chat rheir-bad 
-reaſpnts are preferred: ro- thoſe: good ones that 
are given them; and that the laſt that ſpeaks 
they * to be in the right; they are always 
ſure to be on the beſt fide. in chat reſpect; but, 
«moreover, when they allow themſel ves any plea- 
ant converſation of it, it is never with the 
neceſſary moderation that ſhould authorize it. 
They alwys: addict themſelves to things be- 
yond meaſure ; their ſeriouſneſs is forced, and 
their joy extravagant; and that point of vir- 
tue Which leaves the ſoul in an equal temper, is 
not found amongſt them, becauſe ſelf- love does. 
l always lead them to- the moſt blameable: extre- 
mities, and permits them not to percei ve the 
exceſs, which ſpoils all things but in other per- 
. and never in themſelves. That „ 
| does 


" eatfain' to! eit 


ERS 4 © | 


dies, ©. blot aut all ahe good:qualities in wo- 


jars gere gn ven be capable —— 
and policy, it is always with ſo much prepoſſeſ- 
ſian, chat their pride and ſubtilty is ſooner diſ- 
Squered > than their application and-.prudenee. 
Vonl newer ſee, in buſineſs of — un- 
morſtanding, a Woman act like an underflanding 


anan zi chere, is ſtill ſome grains o pride and! 
awerkneſs in them, that ſpoils all they do or 


-uoderſtand, and it is not without reaſon that 


 cuſtogm/has burr'd them from the knowledge of 


Wiens! nt : tale 51 
% Moſtt frequently ſtudy ſpoils à woman more 
\thid itt improves her; and their own nature, 


cultivated) by a right reaſon, is abvays more 
Solid ahd more - agreeable, than when cheir 


brains have been tarmented to learn, more with 
ceſign to ſeem to know, than to know really. 
leit quick appræhenſion may fometimes carry 


hein/ſb.tar as to conceive fome right ideas of || 
mind that is e e apport that firſt at- 
fo 


atempt, is not to be found in them; their re- 
elections Are ſo far from ſtren gthening the idea, 


5 that it blots it out; and that pleaſes them in 
-theagracabltneſs df any great deſign that they 


οpο eta themſelves, yields to the ſatisfaction 
mex itake to Heſtroy that reſolution which the 


-bidztaken p and becauſe tthis mutability of rock 8 


inions is natural, by reafon of that ſelf- love 
that predominates/in: them, they neither are 
very wiſe pony eee, and yet they might 


the ]jHuld but apply themſelvet to deſtroy that 
a ſñiom of ſelf love 

At: is a prepoſſeſſion without ſenſe, and a nice» 
ty : without. reaſon, that depri ves them of all 
82 thoſe 


LL LLC ae we wn io. wa uh wo wall on ent eee pu: ot fr gyney &t 


r:with, more eaſe than men, if 


_. CP 
thoſe great parts: fon Which their natural tem 
7 ſeems to obe framed, ifatheir felt-love: Was 
ut put away, and that through a worthy: reſe 
lation they force themſel ves from the power:of 
chax deceitful charm that keeps them continually 
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„An vnderſtanding-woman would certaibly:gd 7 
boyend any mant her quick apprehenfion, her i q 
pehetrztion, her nicetyʒ che heat of her FU. 


and che ſubtilty of her ideas, which are move 
by a more ſudden motion than in men, would 
render her eapahle of the higheſt entet priaas 
andi of tha miof ſudden; execution; and at che 
ſame time, that flame tllat rendersd 3 | 
rate When ſle pleaſts,rwou!ld malte cafy:rhofe 
tedious ways, th Which they ute to ſpaſa to 
attain to reputation, to fortune, arid to virtue; 
then nothing would, - be difficult to a ſex 46 
which. Bow nothing: is ſcarce poſſible, berauſt 
dert pere all 83 1 1 — 
t Ae ttoublefome, hll emp 2 Wl 
unesly;:and fermiig aſide the pleaſures which 
the ah mall things elſe:apptar dull} i i 
wit . — that ſome moments are allow 
to the, performance: of pong which duty: and 
iges them to do; thoſe moments 
are e cedions, tho never, ſo ſhart, chm 


the 2 ae var but 2 
eng ſeduce, appear verytrers = 
enen Far they preſencly einbtace tür, and 


alli becemes reaſonable enough to engage us to 
abandomuggſbn:. '. OED W032 98 G3, DEG 50] 
Theſe are che weakneſſes, : the injuſtice; and 
diſarders thay ſelf : love: brings us to. We cam 
not free ourſelves from it, but byiſuch-a gene- 
rous contempt of ourſelves, as may free us from 
HMoſe too great concerns that we have for our 
own 
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that Inſpires: as with A nel 
eeffaryr ce, 1a ſeverity that cheeks! ths 


mdaneſt defects; rhoſe e eee 


are: formed in a profound humility, are he 


| ptinciples ofi the other: virtues; 'wecomplith< 


ment is annexed to the practice thereof, it AH 
fies all ithe natural motions of the heart And 
thbſe-:bravel-women-of former ages; that habe 
ee to: poſteri xy, were filled e 


hatred of themſelves.» No perſon can be bh 


the croſſes of fortune, and of the accidents of 
chis life, but thoſe that are above themſel ves 


Mo ꝛperſon can be capable of enjoying a rig 


1 atid : ꝙꝓarfect Health; but ſuch u euιẽ 
dvercome ant: hate ithemſelves. Wherefore no 
awathan cought ca fandy herſelf rational, wiſe; 
and accompliſhed, that entertains any ſelf- love. 


Monien; in other reſpects, have ſo many pxivi- 
Auges above męfi, that it ſhould animate them 


t overcome a paſſion which renders chem in- 


ferior to men. It. is not a eben 


ſuch an accompliſhhent requires of them ; che 


. may, withom leſſening their fortune; their 


dir,” their beauty, their quiet, render -them- 


ſelves worthy of the eſteem of the moſt judici- 


= — 
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nus; they need but to entertaimu little more 
nf good order, of truth and Gf juſties in their 


gonbeptions, in their diſeourſes i and inrtheir 

conduct ; then Would ſelf. love ſο beqrurn'd 
but of their ſouls, baniſſi d from the world, 
and to the honour of the Fair Sex, we ſhould 
be obliged to acknowledge, that they had been 

greater conquerors in the ſubduing of that paſ- 
n, than .all-:the- courage and yalour of men 
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: Tol give a true Eſſay on Woman, ſhe! is a 
bait made ↄn purppſe to put us Men, (who 
glory inigqueiknowledge. of the moſt abſtruſe 
myſteries, in gur great military, atchievements, 
and in gur goyernipg, the, World, in mind of 
.our frailty,) in (uttering ourſelves to be enſnard 
afanſthat net, which being baired with chat bat, 
is che bane ↄf all our bliſs, and renders our lives 
:miſerable for ever, It, this compoſition happen 
to have ſoine ſmall ingredient of ſimplicity, or 
s ſome will call it) of good nature; that js 
to ſay if out of fear, ;the; is either over ruled 
by a husband to keep in a tolerable decorum, fo 
as not to tire the poor infant our ot bis life, by 
her oþſtreperouſneſs, and contigual clamours,; 
thou * che fame time, her weakneſs, ; or | 
_ _ pleaſe) wall; not permit 
her to rejest the kind offers and arts of an in- 
ſinuating gallant, or a cunning old lady, who 
bubbles ber. at the expence of her husband; the 
- thinks the may juſtly challenge the title of a 
good, or at leaſt, of a goqd-natur'd Woman; 
and woe be to the Peer Wretch that is yoak'd 
to her, if he dares ſay, one word againſt it; and 
though he be not ſo complaiſant to his wife's 
good-nature, to think her a good woman, yet 
woe, I lay, to him, it he dares to ſay ſo, he is 
ſure to have the general, vote, with a nemine. 
contradicente, of all che good women againſt 
him; and of theſe, you know, there are not a 
"Cale e If cheſe be the good women, 
what dq you think of the bad onęs? I will 
not, at this time, enlarge myſelf upon the whole 
body of che ſex. I am very willing to paſs by in 
ſilencę thoſè of the meaneſt rank; as their beha- 
viour, for the moſt part, is inſupportable, and 
often more like brutes — 
IL. 0 


g N 0 ( 178 by) | $9 | 
ſo they haye that to ſay in their behalf, that 
che y tread the ſteps of their parents, merely by 

Iinſtinct, and without diſguiſe.” "It'beitig my in- 
tention to confine the Compaſs of this Eſſay to 
ſome of thoſe chiefly of a ſuperior rank, who 
by their extraction, affluence of fortune, a Tibe- 
ral, generous, and apparent education, (for ſuch 
too often it is) and genteel converfation, may | 
ſeem to challenge mach greater prerogatives | 
than thoſe of the common Feen And now, 
IVould ask any young country ſquixè of them 
all, lately brought to live by my lady his mo- 
(ther, or his aunt; or any young! ſcholar of the 
uni verſities, come up to London along with his 
_ (coulity to view the curioſities of that city: 1 
ſay, I Would Ask either of them, when they 
"came! firft' into the playhouſe, (perhaps to ſee 
ſome new play, or magnificent opera) and found 
the boxes lit*d With fo' great numbers” of fair 
* magnificently attir d, and ſumptuouſly attended 
ladies, whether they did not loſe their ſenſes at 
the firſt ſight of them, and durin 7 this rapture, 
they were themſelves tranſported into terreſtria 
paradiſe ; Where, inſtead of women, find they 

. Þ- were to enjoy the ſecret converſations of angels. 

: Truly, young gentlemen, I can't much blame 

ä you good men of many years and inheritance 

| © have been as much miſtaken as yourſelf, nay, 

1 rather more, when; inſtead of paradiſe, they 

5 have got into lob's pound, the only pùrgatory to 

| Purge off in this world, which purifles them 
o nicely," that there are many of them have 
3 nothing but skin and bones left them. Pray 
[ look a little about you, for here you will find 
- them of all ſorts" and ſizes, from the lord to 
the countryr fellow, from the long robe to 
ſ _ the: caffotkyfrom"the Tword to the * 
| | . : 7 1 5 a 
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eee 
all iaveigled into the fin,; and, you are likely 

to fall into it without ſhame, in bringing the 
words of #lop's, ox, Oqaja. me vele er 
rent. I fee 'you are big to, tell me chat J only! 
Irs And, Ove | Hy e eee ee 
e een e apes, _ with, fo 
engaging 2 depoxtment, ang. 10 a0 . 
air, Mould be nothing but "darkneſs within. 
Have you, forgot how Lucian, compares them 
to the egyptian. temples, which are moſt. mag- 


”. — 


nificent ſtructüres Without, but their deities 


3 


* 


within, ea but an ape, 4 dog, or ſom 5 
other ugly, detormed creature? Had Lucian 


liv'd ſince th diſcovery of the chineſe temples 
to the Europeans, he would have had recourſe, 
in his compariſon, to them, inſtead of thoſe 
of the Egyptians ; for, as the chineſe temples 


far exceed t others, as. well in the preciouſ- 


Fo. „ 1 I >» k 3 1 | $7 > 

neſs of the materials, as in the beaver of, 
workmanſhip ; ſo the moſt monſtrous ſhapes, 
of, their gods, contain within, ſeem to have 


nearer. relation to the modern extravagancies 


of the ſex. Some have compared them to the 


tranſparent. glaſſes in the apothecaries or chy- 


miſts ſhops, which ſeem gilt without, but contain 

3 EE #I 4 ** 4 110 11 1 14 FT 3.4 $4 
bitter draughts and deadly remedies, unleſs 
us'd with the utmoſt precaution. Should I but 


\ * 


rehearſe here half the titles and epithets Solo- 


N , b. 1 N 3 4 7 | . : 
man beſtows upon women, what do you think 
. 81 . . y 
would become of our eſſay? It would certainly 


ſwell into a good large a piece; and who, can 
deny, but that he Was the beſt | judge that ever 


was of the ſex? His judgment being founded 


not only upon his wiſdom, but alſo upon his 


own experimental philoſophy and practice. But 


that it may not be objected, as it things were 


much altered ſince Solomon's cime, in reſpect 


2 as 


eportment, ald fo admirable an 


ale 1 805 us ba an 05 * ot i tha 20 


Meg of tee 1780 ung 


5 woman. 


teinper, i: 
mot. 5 fancy, and engage her entirely into 


delicacy 
ſhape, 1. 
to put her in mind chat alt thefe were gifts of 


ITY 


tices, and de 4 2 far choſe that fet up 
en 15 of 'rhis 15 To 7 
their, odjentign 0 "Ys head | [pring, you t66 


put. to Az mana gement of fome vn OR. lady or 
other, 6 Raving fore ormierly'beeh mm een 
g aps fey too) is an- 


nexed, ke rg 7 , 4 bene 8e 
that having. 4 it holy converſation with 
the. but are; ſh is, after her husband death, 


dow thou ch tallty' c Fer the edu ation 


of. lle rie cunning g, knowing s the 
faleſt way ro riſe now, 1180 of rg to her 


7 young, pail ſuch" leffSns- as may lead her to 
ity 


defty, and an'eafy and complaiſant 


umi 
ff ſyre, in order to flatter her young 


her intefeſt, £0 infuſe into ber quire contrary 


Prigeiß ples. "She Will not fail to tell her, twenty 


times a da op of the. charms of her eyes, the' 
her complexion, the nicety of her 
C: and, in conclufion, ſhe never fails 


nature, intended to: allure men, and "to keep 
them in ſlavery ; with many more ſuch-like edi. 
fying. inftru&ions, ſhe is beſt able to give, 


cauſe ſhe : has prattig'd” them before berſerk © U 


her Foung miſtreſs, be of quality, The tells her, 
*ris hang tineſs* mult be the chief aim of her 
deportment z if ſhe's rich, ſhe" makes her belly 


her god ; "the tells her, he ought to eat no- 


thing the ſea of affords, be it 1 ſo dearly 
bought ; an 


17 


certainly come in tor. ber full mare) the will 


take 


fic s 


iſs in her vet 1B 8 . 


. IEEE ERLELSYRYTY FORTE upp wg mus ©®, ww w 


the better to gratify both her o.] in 
and her young T mittreſs's : Ppetite, (for ſhe will 


fine meats and delicious ſauces, ſerveto invigo- 
rate her ſpirits, render her more plump” andi 
comely, and conſequently encreaſe: her charms 


tothe undoing of mankind. Miſs, thus initiat 


ed in the princi ples of vanity, pride and luxury, 
ſands 'now in want of one who may, like al 
true .athſtant* to her tutoreſs, teach her how 
to put in practice ſome part at leaſt of her in- 


ſtructions. And who do you think! thould? this? 


goed man be? PIL Warrant you, you will ſay, 


. 


it-muſt- be ſorae man of wiſdom'and experience 
in the fine art of accomplithing ladies, as may 
ſeem” to appear to you? but alas g how) far do! 


you ſhoot from the mark? be hot ſurprized af 


tell you, tis a certain whipper - ſnapper called 


4 dancing-maſter, with a blue coat, ſcarlet 


ſtockings, and a laced Hat; he being of Mrs. 


thtoreſs's aq uaintance, in having purchaſe 


her favours by the help of ſome pieces of gold, 
or perhaps by doing her another good turn; is, 
by her eommendation, couſtituted chief man- 
ager of Miſs's good CCC IIEY This 
Fellow, when he is introduced to the parents, 
will tell them wonders in praiſe of dancing z 
how Socrates learn'd to dance in his old "ge 
how the grave Lacedemonians us'd1:it'in their 


publick -teaſts} and how even the-Saliaw'prieſts 


at Rome danc'd in honour of Mars; but he ig 


ſure not to mention one word, how Saluſt up- 


braided Sempronia with dancing too -nicelyy 
and how Cato objected the ſame to Hudrenas. 
He takes care not to put them in mind of 
Perrareh's ſaying, That at balls many a 
grave matron has loft her honour, many a 
* virgin has learned what ſhe never krew 


but never any one return'd more virtuous 


© than 


cake a/ great Gal. of pains to perſwade het, cha 
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is carefu 


iind he young ſcholar, 


mne 


4; tbanſhe Wenk. This leſſon, tho vetifyd hy 


daily r being not for his purpoſe, he 
his art, as capable of charming the mind, and 


making ayoupgihandfoms lady fo ae õmpliſhd, 
- Nn Om  AELOINP * 


as to re ri power ixreſiſtible i to ſthoſe that 
beheld her Mils MF: ure ta — 5 er 
he-utaqbes der; of her fine legs and feet, her 


round and Well turn d body, graceful mein and; 


carnage; which, if well improved, will by des: 
sI make) er the admiration of, che world. 


To tichde Mils's fan, and the- beholdefe, be: 


will, underijprtrente that good compatiy- 19 8; 
eat. addition: towards the improyemeat.-.of. 


Aua lart, in which in'a;great. meaſure ſſie muſt ix 
of her greateſt perferments, introduee 


che hopes 
fame lewd and debauch d diſciples of his to dance 


_ with Miſs ; Who, upon this, Occaſion, are not 


aridgito let Jooſd their rongues, and to infute 


— 


otto mention the enormities and extrava- 
gancies: committed at the balls, in the moſt 


paiick: daricivg-fehools ; where, by the antick 


eſtures, antick tunes, and, obſcene airs, ſhame» 


lands, and ſometimes .alſg by immodeſt 


Eiſſes, youth is initiated to the very practice 


afl wantoniſeſs. But to return to our dome- 
 ftick education, whilſt the dancing-maſter la- 


bours Ha fd to make his young female ſcholar 
e, e e maſter- piece of his art, 
aud he, bor willing tit, very delightful in fol- 
lowingchis:ſeps, and practieing ſometimes all 


night long: To ſecond her maſter's endea- 
urs, herudtutoreſs, in order to improve the 


natural faculties of her mind, as well as the 


all! 
1211. 


taKes 


ty avoid but: inſtead thereof, extols 


y-theilr diſcourſe, ſuch 
prjans as perhaps ſhie never thought of before. 


dancing: maſter does the activity of her bagvs 


| 36 wap e 

takes care to furniſhe her young 'iniftreſs'(who 
now begins to eome tg Vears of Maturityp 
with rare kiſtories of luſt, of fornicatiom, 
and adulteries ; with ſurprizing romances, 
engaging novels, enticing comedies, and 
-wanton Songs; nay, ſometimes, with Ovidis 
art of love] and, perhaps, with ſome of in 
worſe ftampi', But for fear the young lady 
ſhould not be ſo apt a ſcholar as to appre hei 
ſo ſoon the myſteries of all theſe voluminous 
pieces, Madam Tutoreſs, not to be defieient in 
her duty, and at the ſame N. l 2 her 
eftperience in, amorous affairs, will .. not 

Joe 3 to illuſtrate the difficult paſſages Wi 
her own annotations and obſervations, 
crender every thing ſo obvibus to het, that the 
muſt be one of !'a very dull apprehenſions olf 
he is not fully convinced of the thing. Ra- 
ther than fail, the old gentle woman ill bring 


in ſome love intregues of her own ;; ſhe Will 


75 tell f her how many 10 ers, OT. fweet: hearts (the 
better toipalliate: the Matter) the Had, What 
preſents they made ber; nay, how they 
courted and lov'd her; that unleſs the : Young 
lady be naturally of a very infipid and-phleg- 
matick diſpoſition, ſhe ſets her a longing tor 


the ſame thing, and wiſhes ſhe! might have 


been in ber, ſtead at that time. Judge go 
what ſort of improvements ſuch fine prpceec- 
"ings can produce, ſinee they ſerve only toi ſes- 
ſon the moſt innocent with pride, vaniey, lum 
zury, ren a light carriage, inſo- 
lence, craft, impudence, and arrogance ; ngt 
to ſay:worſe.: I ſee bx ydur very countenagga, 
iyou are impatient to object «gale me, That 
theſe madeſt looks, ſmiling faces, and ſweet 
de portments, ate in themſelves ſufficient, to 
5 | 8 contra- 
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erbntradict | thoſe ſlanders and characters I im- 
poſe upon em, perhaps to divert, or revenge 

yſelf at the enpence of the fair ſex; But 
have a menen you will, perhaps, be in 
a better mood, young man, when I ſhall make 
it out to you, as L intend to do, That they be- 


iſtow at length, as much time and pains in the 


art of diſſimulation, as they do. in ſetting out 
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making herſelf beautiful by art, that one 


T: a Country Wench, that is ſo far from 
ook of her's is able to pur all face-phyfick out 


of countenance. |. She knows a fair look is but 


'A'dumb-orator to commend virtue, therefore 
minds it not. All her excellencies ſtand in her 
o filently, as if they had ſtolen upon her with- 
out her knowledge. The lining of her apparel 
(which is herſelf) is far better than outſides of 
tiſſue; for rho? ſhe be not arrayed in the ſpoil 
of the ſilkworm, ſhe is deck'd in innocency, a 
far better wearing. She doth not, with lying 
long abed, ſpoil both her complexion and eon- 
ditions; nature hath taught her, too immode- 


rate ſſeep is ruſt to the ſoub; ſhe riſes: therefore 


with chaunticleer, her dame's cock, and at 
night makes the lamb her corfew. In .milking 
a Cow, and ſtrai ning the teats thro' her fingers, 
it ſeems that ſo ſweet a milk-preſs makes the 
milk the whiter or ſweeter; for never came al- 
mond glove or aromatique ointment of her 


palm te taint it. The ge den ears of corn fall 
3 6 


and kiſs her feet when 
33110 


reaps them, as if they 
IT ahh | F wiſh'd 


| Col) 
 wiſld; to be bound and led priſoners by the 
ſame hand that fell'd them. Her breath is her 
own, which ſcents all the year long of June, 
like a new-made haycock. She makes her hand 
hard with labour, and her heart ſoft with pity; 
and when winter's evenings fall early (ſitting at 
her merry wheel) ſhe ſings a defiance to the 
giddy wheel of fortune. She doth all things 
with ſo. ſweet a grace, it ſeems Ignorance will 
not ſuffer her to do ill, being her mind is to do 
well. She beſtows her year's wages at next 
fair; and in chuſing her garments, counts no 
bravery i'th' world, like decency. The garden 
and beehive are all her phyſick and chirurgery, 
and ſhe lives the longer fort. She dares go 
alone, and unfold ſheep i'th'night, and fears no 
manner of ill, becauſe ſne means none; yet to 
ſay truth, ſhe is never alone, for the is ſtill ac- 
companied with old ſongs, honeſt thoughts, and 
prayers, but ſhort: ones; yet they have their 
efficacy, in that they are not pauled with en- 
ſuing idle cogitations. Laſtly,” her dreams are 
{o.chaſte, that ſhe dare tell them; only a Friday's 
dream is all her ſuperſtition ; that the conceals _ 
for fear of anger. Thus lives ſhe, and all her 


care is ſhe may die in the ſpring-time, to have 1 
ſtore of flowers ſtuck upon her winding-ſheet...- 1 
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The CHARACTER of 4 good if 
r Z HE Office of a Lord-Mayor is a place of 5 K 
1 the greateſt importance to the Citizens = 
who reſide under his government; for according 
| EA WE > as. 
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as he ekeontes this High truſt, a whole city is 
made either happy or miſerable ; every indivi- 
dual member of the body politick, as in the na- 
tural body, ſympathizes with the head; if that 
is Well and and Elear of all diſtempers, all the 
reſt of the members rejoice with it; but if the 
Head; Which is the ſeut of reaſon and the throne 
of che ſdul is clouded with meagrim, - diſturb'd 
with exerociating pains, or convulſed with fits 
of madneſs or melancholy, the whole human 
frame Tuffers with it. The end of government 
is the happineſs of the people; and when go- 
vernors make that their only aim, they anſwer 
the _— of their inſtitution; but when they 
- deviate from this rule, when they turn tyrants 
and oppreſſors, and have more regard for their 
| con intereſt than that of the publick, from 
whom they feceived their commiſſion, for whoſe 
| god alone they onght to act, and to whom 
Alone they are accountable ; in ſuch caſe it is no 
| c efime orinultice to deprive them of that power 
they make” 10 ill an ue of 15 
1 But let us now wait upon my Lord-Mayor; 
and let our firſt viſit be paid him at the Hall 
| "xt where he holds his Mayoralty, or at his Cham- 
Þ ber, where we ſhall ſee him fitting in his judi- 
| cial” capacity heating and determining by his 
| own authority ſmall cauſes among the lower 
chſs of citizens. Here we ſhalt often ſee the 
J — preferring complaints againſt their pariſh 
1 hers, for depriving them ot the benefit of 
ſome donations that were left for charitable 
uſes, and perverted by thefe cormorants to ſa- 
tiate their gluttonous appetites, or feed the cra- 
vings of their unbounded avarice. Here you 
may often behold a poor wretch petitioning for 
gedreſs; who has been cruelly uſed by theſe _ 
1 cds 54 iz chia 
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chial gentlemen, and ſuffar'd to ſtarve and pet = 


them that the proſecution, by the great expence 

that mult attend it, will be little benefitted by ' 
it; and that after they have carry d the proſecu- I 
tion to its full extent, and they have ſold and * 
pawr'd all they are worth in the world to be i 
reyenged of each other, to the impoverithing | 
themſelves and their families, they will then, = 
but too late, curſe their folly and phrenzy, - KM 
which ſuffered them not to hearken, at firſt, to i 
the diftates of unprejudiced reaſon. | 

When perſons, charg'd with felonioas, act 9 
are brought before him, he examines with greaet 
circumſp:&ion the evidences who are to ſup- = 
port the accuſation. He conſiders that the = 
life, or at leaſt the liberty of a ſubject, de- 
pends very much on this act of his authority; 
and therefore he will take all poſſible care that 
no witneſs ſhall ſwear falſely, that malice and 
private pique are not the chfef ingredients in 
RE: Aa 2. N the 
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„ | 
the aceuſation, and that the accuſer is inflienc'd? It 
by nothing but a prineiple of juſtice in bring- 
ins e e ee 


5 a CN 8 , 
But now his Lordſhip is ready to take coach "i 
for Guildhall:- His officers are all rang'd in or- tl 
der; his coach, which, for the richneſs and h 
beauty of its carving,' gilding, and painting; | 

3 3 1 

the magnificence of its workmanſhip, and tie a 

_ prodigality of expence that has been lavidh'd: d 

upon it, well ſuits the dignity and grandeur of a 

that wealthy and populous eity it was made to «| 1 

* fupport and repreſent, now Waits to receive \ 

him; he fats in it with becoming dignity, at- f 

tended by the bearers of the ſword and imace 7 | 
he proceeds with his train of followers and at- 
tendaiits properly clad ; he arri ves at Guild- 
hall; he goes into the court of alderman his 
brethren, among whom he preſides as modera- 
tor of their debates, and his opinion always 
challenge the greateſt regard. Here the affairs 
of the greateſt conſequence to the government 
and welfare of the city are eitrvayy and tranſ- 
acted; and here party and private intereſt will 

often mix themſelves with affairs of a public 
concern. In this caſe it will require all his 
lordſhip's experience and ſagacity to'diſtinguiſh 
between true and falſe patriotiſm, and to throw 
the weight of his judgment into the ſcale of 
truth and juſtice. ' 1462.4 
The court of aldermen being broke up, let 
us join his lordihip's- retinue, and follow him 
in his coach of ſtate to the old-bailey. No 
..* Tooner does he appear, but the gates fly open, 
and a free paſſage is made to the bench, where 
he fits as ſupreme judge of lite and death; and 
the recorder, his deputy, and the. king's judge, 
if any happen to be there, are, properly ſpeak- 


Ing, 


J COS 
ing, no more than his aſſiſtants. By virtue f 
which power he will take. care that. juitice-ſhall 
be impartially diſtributed, will quaſh auy irtè- 
gular proceeding, and ſee that every criminal 

that is try'd at the bar ſhall have falr play for 
his life. e 3 FEE 
On ſaturday night the ſeſſions generally erif 
at the old bailey; and the next day being/ſug- 
day, his lordſhip, accompany'd by the ſheriffs, 
and as many of the aldermen as pleaſe to go 
with him, rides in his coach of ſtate, attended 
with the city regalia, to St. Paul's church, where 
he pays his de votions to the Almighty in pub- 
lick.. This is a duty which 2 good Lord- 
Mayor will not neglect; ſince it ſhews his 
_ thanktulneſs and gratitude to the Divine Being, 
to whom alone he is indebted for the elevated 
ſtation he enjoys above his fellow-citizens; and 
as it exhibits a pattern of piety rarely ſeen 
among the great, who are oftner examples of f, 
vice and corrupted morals, ' than of religion 1 
and virtue. M99 DY 7.4 OG ee | 
In ſhort; a good Lord-Mayor will take all = 
rhe care that in him lies, that juſtice ſhall be 
impartially adminiſter'd in all the courts under | 
his juriſdiction ; that the rich cirizens ſhall not 
defraud the poor by falſe weights or meaſures; 
that his officers ſhall nor be guilty of oppreſſion —_ 
or extortion in the execution of their reſpective I 
offices; that peace and order ſhall be preſervd | 
" thro? the city; that he will never leſſen cr de- 
grade the dignity of his high office by any irre- 
gularities of his own ; but will diſcharge every 
part of his important truſt in a manner that ſhall 
beſt ſupport the intereſt and grandeur of the 
city, and bring honour to. himfelt 
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A Deſeriptionof the ſeveral Priſons, | < 
00 


RN the Deſcriptions of the Priſons, we ſhall 
BW 1 begin with Ludgate, which (as Geoſſry of 
Monmouth ſaith) was originally built by king 
Lud, a Briton, about the year of Chriſt 66: This b 
gate is ſuppos d to be one of the moſt ancient; | 
and as Aldgate was built for the Eaſt, ſo was 
Ludgate for the Weſt. nb ein ava o 
In the Year 1260, Ludgate was repaired, and 
adorned with the images of Lud, and other 
kings, as appeareth by letters patents of licence 
* to the citizens of London, to take up ſtone 
for making thoſe images, dated the 25th of 
Henry III. Theſe had their heads ſmitten off, 
and were otherwiſe much abuſed, in the reign 
of Edward the ſixth, by unadviſed perſons, and 
ſuch who judged every image to be an idol. In 
the reign of Queen Mary they were again re- 
_ and had new heads ſet to their old bo- 
dies. l 77 85 
In the year 1386, the 28th of Queen Eliza- 
beth, the gate, being very much decayed, was 
quite taken down, and newly and beautitully 
builr, with the images of Lud and others, on 
the Eaſt-fide, and that ef her Majeſty Queen 
Elizabeth on the Weſt. All which was done at 
the common charge of the citizens, amounting 
to 1500 I. or upwards, + mw 
Ik his gate was made a free-priſon, in the year 
1378, the firſt of Richard II. Nicholas Brem- 
bar being mayor. 'The ſame was confirmed in 
the year 1382, John Northampton, mayer, 


oe | © ONT. 
by a common-eduncil in the Guildhall, In 
which it was ordained, that all freemen of the 
city, ſhould, for debt, treſpaſſes, accompts, and 
contempts, be impriſoned in Ludgate ; and for 
treaſons, telonies, and other criminal matters, 
committed to Newgate. . | COLT is, 
In the year 1439, the 10th of King Henry 
VI. John Wells, being mayor, a court of com- 
mon- council eſtabliſhed ordinances, as William 
Standon and Robert Chicheley, late mayors, 
had done before, concerning the guard and go- 
vernment of this, and other prifons. © 
This gate was greatly enlarged by Stephen > 
| Foſter, ſome time mayor of London, who having | 
been a priſoner” in this place, when begging at 
the grate, was by a certain rich widow inter- 
'rogated, What ſum would diſcharge him? He 
replied, twenty pounds, which the generouſly 
disburs'd ; and taking him into her ſervice, he, 
by an indefatigable a roms to buſineſs, 
gain'd the affections of his miſtreſs to ſuch a 
degree, that ſhe made him her husband; and 
having greatly enrich'd himfelf by commerce, 
amidſt his affluence, bethought himſelt of the 
place of his confinement; and having acquaint- 
ed his lady with his deſign, ſhe readily con? 
curred therein: Whereupon they heartily ſet 
about putting the fame in execution, whick 
was to enlarge the priſon ; and in order there- 
unto, caus'd divers of the houſes contiguous 
to the gate to be pulled down, and on the 
fcites, thereof, eretted a ſtrong ſquare ſtone 
building, containing the following rooms, viz. 
The porch, the paper-houſe, watch-hall, upper 
and lower lumberies, cellar, long ward _ Df 
; _ < | S 
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ur chapel in the laſt of which, on the wal, g 
"4? in a Topper Pry Was the ing inſert prion, 1 1 
„„ . | 
{ 
8 


— * Gelees 65 paſſe this Sas ITY 
For Stephen n. late Gp heartily 
pra 111. X32 0 f 

- And _ Agnes, -bis Spouſe, to God con- 
7 ſecrate, IC 

That Pitie this Houſe made for Londoners 
n dgate. 
80 that for Lodging and Water, Priſoners 
4 hexe nought pay, 

5 their Keepers len all auſivere a at dread- 
ful Doomes Day. [it 


= Ss. 


| There! is in xhe Meng the 8 inſerip- a 
| tion 756 This Chapel was erected and ordained 
| @ for the Divine Worſhip and Service of God, 
* by the Right Honourable Sir Stephen Foſter, 
Knight, ſome time Lord-Mayor of this Ho- 
4. nourable City, and by Dame Agnes his Wife, 
& tor the Uſe and — Exerciſe of the Priſo- 
4. ners in this Priſon of Ludgate, A. 1454. 
| ts - 4 worthy: founder not only ſettled a ſala- 
3 * upon the chaplain of this priſon, but like- 
Vile appointed, that the uſe of all, the rooms 
1 in his additional building ſhould be for ever 
| | free to all untortunate citizens (finding their 
own bedding) . and. alfo water, as appears by 
the above inſcription. | 
The preſent - gate was erefted A. D. 1386. 
with- 0 ſtatue of Queen Elizabeth on the _ # 
Tront, and thoſé of King Lud, and his two ſons 
on the eaſt ; the three laſt whereof, Mr. Mait- 
Land ſays, tend greatly to the diſhonour of chis 


* 
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prezt and opulent City, to have the tepteſenta« 
Ans of ſuch fabulous princes placed over its 
principal gate; and I preſume to expreſs my 
opinion, that the taking them down and erect- 

ing in theit ſtead the effigies of the illuſtrious 
and celebrated Roman and London hiftorians, 
the incomparable Tacitus, would greatly tend 
to the honour'sf this famous Metropolis, as he 
was the firſt author that ever mention'd it, 
The domeſtick- Government of this Priſon 
having ſomething very fingular and remarkable 
in it, I preſume an account thereof will not be 
unacceptable to the reader. T ſhall therefore in- 
ſett a compendious abftract thereof from an ac- 
count publiſt'd ſome. time ago by one who had 


been a long time prifoner therein. © _ tear | 
For the quiet and good government of this | 
Priſon, and the puniſhment of Crimes and Miſa | 
demeanors therein committed, the Mafter-keeper | i 
_ and: Priſoners from among themſelves chuſe the 7 
following Officers, viz. A Reader of Divine ll 
Service; an Upper Steward, call'd the Maſter = 
of che Box; an Under Steward; ſeven Aſſiſtants, = 


who by turns officiate daily; a running Aﬀ- il 
ſtant ; two Church-wardens; a Scavenger; a "n 


4 | - 8 + 1 
Chamberlain; a running Poſt, and the criers 1 


or beggars at the grates, who are generally fix I 
in number. 20913 81 'V FLOWS 200 065 38. Ones 8 Fo 1 
The Reader is choſen by the Maſter-keeper, "if 
Stewards and Affiitants,' and not at a general 1 

Election, as the other Officers are. The Rea- ji 
der, beſides reading ere originally 4 

bbliged to ring the bel twice a day for prayers, | 
and alſo for the ſpace” of a quartet of an hour 


before nine at night, as a warning for all ſtran- 
gers to depart the priſon; but for the dignity 
of his office, he is now Exempt from thoſe ſer- 
Nutz. IX. Bb vices, 
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vices. pd. gthers in his iead are app integer 
Fe het. 201 be few 18 2 lary yi. thil 
lags and 1 . 4 Jer! month, and ja penn 
of. every "priſoner at his entrance, if his g garni 
amount t 1 ixteen-pence; and a diſh, of meat 
95 'of the Lord-Mayar's 8 1 5 bl: * 14210 bug 


"he; U per Stewar rd, or of the Bowls 


I alt the pelle held 15 equal eſteem with 
* keeper 15 the prilon Pat to his charge is 


an 55 the keeping of all the ſ ſeveral ddlers 
or the houſe, with the accounts of caſli reoiv'd 


upon, legacies ; the . ribution of all che pro- 
viſions {ens in by the et ee and others; 
ths cath. recei .by garnal 11 and begging at the 
Sal PD hich, "he, weekl lays out in bread, 
candles. and other neceffaries. He likewiſe 
keeps a lin of all the priſoners, as well thoſe 
that are upon the charity, as thoſe that are not; 
5 each 25 * oY N . aſſiſtant for 
E day, he diſtributes their ſeveral proportions 
Fe bread and e debe en He receives the 
5 55 of the butchers, Aſhmongers, -poulterers, 


and other market people, ſent! in bythe clerk 
of the market by rhe running Poſt, * which 


he gives a receipt, and after Wards, in the pre- 


5 Jones of rhe affiſtant for the day, expoſes alt: to 


ſale t the charity men by way! of market ; and 
the = ariſing thereby 18 g in the 
a ſtock, 9 Ade 220 


45 by ho ae bee and 
lea r 
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be men of probity; they ate generally re-elected, | 
and often continue in ſuch "ctr months. i 
The monday after every election, the accounts = 
are audited and paſs d; and the balance divided; 1 
and if it amount to three ſhillings and four- | 
pence per man, the Keeper of the priſon arbi- 9 
trarily extortg from each priſoner two ſhillings 
and fo ur- pen ẽ, withour the leaſt colour of right; — 
but if che dividend riſes not ſo high, then he 
only takes one ſhilling and two-pence; the other 
moiety being charged to the prifoner's account, 

to de paid at the time of his diſcharge; Which 
mew and deteſtable impoſitions are apparently 


contrary t& the intention of the founder. 
Another great grievance the diſtrefs'd and 
ll miſerable priſoners are fubject to, is their being 
obliged to pay the turnkey twelve ſhillings per 
month, for no other ſervice than that of open- 
ing the door, to let in gifts and charities ſent 
to the priſon, which often amounts to little 
„ More than what he reteiv es. 
The Under Steward is an Aſſiſtant, or Deputy, 
to the Upper Steward, in whoſe abſence or in- 
diſpoſition he performs the ſeveral functions of 
his office. e en - eee 
IL ̃ ͤbe aſſiſtants being ſeven in number, are cho- 
ſen monthly with the Stewards ; one whereof 
officiating daily, his buſineſs is to attend in the 
hall, to enter all charities, and keep an account 
of the money taken out of the boxes, which are 
operr'd at five o'clock in the afternoon, and at 
nine at night, which money he pays to the 
Upper Steward, at the paſſing of whoſe accounts 
the aſſiſtants are auditors. © . **V 
Every perſon put in nomination for the office 
of an aſſiſtant, refuſing to ſerve, forfeits one - 
ſhilling to the uſe of the publick, or in lieu 
B b 2 thereof, | 4 
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thereof, to che. put, in fetters for three days. 
The officiating aſſiſtant is inveſted with a magi- 
ſtratical power, whereby he can commit a pri- 
ſoner to the ſtocks or ſhackles, for the abuſe of 
any perſon. This officer is to ſee the cellar 
cleared-pyery night. by den o'clock, of all the 
priſoners, for which. he receives ſix-pence out 
of the charity-money,; two-pence whereof is to 
his own uſe, rwo-pence to the Upper Steward, 
and twWo-pence to the running Afliſtant. This 
office was antiently, in, ſuch eſteem, that the 
Aſſiſtant at his entring upon it us'd nightly at 
eight o'clock to be uſher d into the hall, by an 
Hlumination, of forty or fifty great candles, 
carried by ſa many priſonerss. 

The running Affiſtant's buſineſs is to attend 
upon the criers at the grates, to change money, 
and open the boxes; to put up candles in their 
n H Don the Stewards and 
Aſſiſtants, look after the clock, ring the bell for 
proyers, and is crier to the ſale of proviſions. 
His ſalary is four ſhillings and eight-pence per 
month, and an eighth part of the garniſh- 
money, - . . ls Sa 
The Church-wardens are choſen from among 
the youngeſt Priſoners. The Upper Warden's 
office is, to call to prayers on Sundays, after 
the bell has done ringing; and the Under War- 
den's is, to call the priſoners to prayers all 
other days. They are likewiſe to take cogni- 
zance f all perſons who are upon the charity 
foundation, who. in default of non-attendance 
are fined one penny each. The Under Warden's 
falary for this ſervice is four-pence per month; 
and rhe penalty for not ſerving when duly 


The 


- 


eleged, is four-pence. 


| (199) 1 
The Scavenger's office is, to keep clean the 
Priſon, and to fetter and put in the Stocks all 
Offenders; for which he 1s intitled to receive 
from each Criminal one penny, together with a 
Salary of five ſhillings and eight-pence per 
month, and to- pence out of every ſixteen- A ee 


c 
* 


of the garniſn-mo ne.. 
The Chamberlain is choſen by the Keeper of 
the Priſon, whoſe. Office is to take care of all 
the Bedding and Linen belonging to the Keeper; 
to place Men at their coming in, and to furmſh 
them with Sheets, and to give notice to Strangers 
to depart the Priſon by Ten o'clock at Night. | 
This Officer formerly was obliged to make the i 
Charity-mens Beds, tor which he receiv'd two- | 
-F © pence per month. © | 155 LOOT A. 
The running Poſt's buſineſs is, to fetch in a | 
Basket the broken Meat from the Lord-Mayor, j 
Clerk of the Market, private Families, and Cha- i 
rities given in the Streets, which are often fo = 
inconſiderable as not to admit of a dividend;; - 
wherefore tis diſpoſed of by Sale or publicx 
Market, as N The Salary annex d to 
this Office, is four ſhillings per month; one pen- 
ny per month out of each Man's di vidend, and 
one penny out of every fixteen-pence of garniſh» 
money. XY PO. Cs CE06Þ | 
The Criers are fix in number, two whereof 
daily beg at the Grates ; he at the Grate within 
is allowed one fourth of what 1s given, and he 
on that on Black- friars {ide one Motety of what 
is given there. 5 AER 
The preſent Keeper of Ludgate is Joſeph 
Underwood, Eſq; a Gentleman of an exceeding _ 
good Character, and well reſpected by the Pri- 
oners. His Servants alſo bear good Characters, 
and it is thought that Ludgate was never better 7 
govern'd than at this Time | 
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1H 8 Sate hath for a long Time been a 
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9 Pil, or Priſon, for Felons, and other 


Ottenaders, as appeareth by Records in the 


Reign of King John, and other Kings; among 
Which there is one teſtifying, that in the Year 
1218, the third of King Heury III. the King 
Wrote: unte the Sheriffs of London, commanding 
chem t repair the Jail - of: Newgate for the ſate 


. . keeping his Friſoners, promiſing that the Charges 


Jaid; nr thould be allowed them upon their ac- 


_£ountigjthe Exchequer. 


In the Year 1241, the Jews of Norwich were 
hang'd;for-cireymeciting' a Chriftian Child; their 
Houſe;.called che Thor, Was pulled down and 
&eftroyed:z and Aaron, the Son of Abraham, a 
Jew at Lendon, and other Jews were conſtrain- 
Ef to Ray twenty thouſand Marks at two Terms 


In the Vear, or elſe! to be kept perpetual Pri- 


xi On, Aok 


dpriers- in Newgate ar London, and in other 
De Matthew Paris ſays, This Money was raiſed 


i theglews to flefray the extraordinary Charge 


the King had been at, in entertaining Thomas, 
2Karliof Savoy; the Queen's Uncle, who came 
intg England that Year to make him a Viſit. 
In the Year 1255, one John Offrem, a Pri- 


ner, Who had killed a Prior, related to the 


Queen, making his Eſcape out of Newgate, the 
King [Henry III.] was ſo much diſpleaſed at 
the City of Bondon, on that account, that he 
ent for the Mayor and Sheriffs to come before 


hip). to anſwer for it. The Mayor laid the 


Fault upon the Sheriffs, to whom W 


| C199) 5 
the Priſoners within the City ty belonged 3 "the 
Mayor therefore returned horne, but the Sheri 

remained Priſoners for a Month or more, in 
Tower, where the King then kept his Court 

j notwithſtanding the Blame chiefly reſted on the 

Biſhop's Officers, for tho the Sheriffs had given 

leave to impriſon the Offender in the Fail of 

Newgate, yet they wank to ſes him ſafely kept: 

However, the Kitig d emanded a F ine of 3009 

Marks of the City. 

In the Vear 1 dats Robert” Baldocke, "the 

King's Chancellor, was put into Newgate, in 

the third Vear of Edward III. | 

In the Vear 132 „Sit J En, Poultney Give 

four Marks a Year Or” the Relief of Prifoners 
in-Newgate.. : 

In the Year 1383, William Walworh gave 

ſomewhat to relieye the Priſoners in Newgats, 

as many others haye done fince, 
In the Year 1414. The Jailers of News 825 


and Ludgate died, and Priſonęrs f Newgate, . 
; £0 the Namder of 4 Luba fr 9 1 
In the Year Pol Th Patfoh of Weothain 
in Kent, was impriſoned ba Newgatee. 
In the Year 1422. The Firft of Henry VI. 
Leave was" given to John Coventre, Jenken 
Carpenter, and -William Groye, 8 — 
Richard Wbitrington, to reedity the, Ta 
Newgate, which they did with . 55 1 
left for that Purpoſe. 4 
Thomas Knowles, Grocer, ſometime Mijer _— 
of London, by Licence of Re ynold, Prior of 
St. Bartholomew s in Schirtifield, and alſo of 
John Wakering,'' Miſter of the Hoſpital of St. | 
Bartholomew, and his Brethren, conveyedd te 
Waſte of Water, at the Ciſtern near the com- | 
1 


mon Fountain, "and Chapel of St. Nicholas, 
ſituate 


S eg _—_ =p , 


| ſituate by, the aid, Hoſpital, to the Jails; 1 

| P 690 Ludgate, for the Relief of the 

9 riſoners.... 4 tool B30 er li D941 Nl 7 
On the Tueſday, after Palm-Sunday, in the 
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Year 1 4319 all the Priſoners of Ludgate were 
. conveyed to Newgate by Walter Chartſey, and 
Kobert Large, Sheriffs of London; and on the 
x3th of April, the ſame Sheriff, thro” the tale 
Suggeſtions of Joha Kingeſell, Jailer of New- 
gate, led from thence 18 Freemen to the Comp- 
. - - ters, pinioned as if they had been Felons: But 
on the 16th of June, Ludgate was again ap- 
pointed for  Freemen, Priſoners for Debt, and 
yhe fon, Day ithe'h id Freemen enter d by Ap- 
N Vt? 46> aided Hat bead | £ | - 5 
pointment of the Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- 
muons; and by them Henry Deane, Taylor, was 
| madeKeeperof Lodgue | 
| | In the 
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Sons, in Which e 
ut in Tac the Lord e being e a 


much in Fault, and therefore condemned in 
| Het, Tues of Money, to be paid to the Earl of 
| Salisbury, and in the mean time committed to 
Newgate. Nat long after, the Lord Egremond 


3 | and his Brother, Sir Richard Petey, broke out of 
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c e ee a roots. 
% Ealtifide:dD this: Ga lint to be ; 
nepaired:an; the: Tear 1640, 5 ol mpbell, 1 
== ia heat gor:; — ogy the Year fol- ] 
Myoraley of Sir Robert Drury, b 


2 * > is the Common ail for the County p 
of! Midilteſex,; and was wholly deſtroyed: in the 
Fire uf Londons A. P. 46663 ” dit now rebui It 
far more ſtreng, and convenient for that | | 
fe : lt hath A Pot org the North-lide for , | 
oot['Paſſengers. .\/ 1! 7 024 - 
Mr. Robert Dow, Merchane-Taylor,/ who | 
died A. D. 1612, appointed the Sexton, or Bell- 
man of St. Sepuſchre's to pronounce falemal 1 
twa:iKxhortations to the Perſqtis condeinned'; i 


for which, and for ringing the Paſſing-Bell, as 


| le carried in the Carr by the ſ⸗ I Chutch, 
be ſeſt. 26 6. 1d. (yearly for ever. 5 


The Ebert non to be pronounced to 1 con- 


L demned Priſoners in Newgate, the Night be» 
01 fare their wo ger G16 T9095 


100 Hed 35 3 6133: 15. 19; {4 A iz : 7035 
| -& You ie that are within, 552 
ze d Who" for Wickedneſomd sin; oh he 
| 81 17 O er 121 N IF y | 
4 K After mary Mereies Pare iy gre  appolnt- 


4 ad _ die To-morro in the Forenoon: Give 
* Ear, and uaderſtand, that To-mortow Morn- 
8 wg" 'uhe: greateſt Bell of Se. Sepalohre's ſhall 
« t for you, i Norm and Manner d a Paſſing- 
© Bell, as us'd to be toll'd for thoſe that are at the 
<« Point of Death; to” tie ad dhat all godly 
„, People hearing that: Bell, and J Fir is 
4 for you, fe echo 'your Bead irred 
- «© np hea Ly, „ pray to ſtow his 
. Grace and Mercy Fan's you, . whit br 12 4 
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wi — — | 
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e "T3 "BY 
A peſegell you, for: Jeſus; Chrifti his Bak) to 
4. KegptDi Might in Watching N 5 
dens Salrstion of vohr own Seh mhle rhers 
eie HHdpHand Placa for Mercy ng know 
&* ing To- morrow you muſt appear before the 
Le: Judgment-Seat of your: Creator, there to give 
Lan Apcount of all Things done:in alib Life; 
Jiandita Luſter eternal Tormentso fon four Sins 
_ <,commirted againſt him, unleſe: upon your 
T bearty and unteigned Repentande, you: find 
© Mercy, through the Merits, Death; and: Paſ- 
Fer hon, ot yd, only Mediator and Advocate, 
& Teſs Chriſt, who now fits at the Right» 
F/ hand ;:ob- God, to make Toterceſſion for a 
5; manyof, you, as penitenily return to him. 
2. No-oniltst ods giga 10t bas doids tot 
 FThe:Adnoriuon; to; be) pronatincedt to the cords 
demned Criminals, as they: paſa hy St. Sepuls . 
chre's Church-Wall to Execution. 
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77 * Alec People, pray heattily unto 
or theſe poor Sinners, ho are ho going to 
ce their Death, for whom this great Bell doth 
-& toll. - nidarw 928 283 1n⁰B]ννꝑè noY 2 
© You; that) are condemned to die, repent 
with lamentable Tears: Ask. Mercy of the 
| 5. Lord, for the Salvation of your own Souls, 
| ge throngha she! Merits, Death, aud Paffion of ? 
* J efus Cbriſt, Who no ſits at the Right-hanet 
| 5 of:Gad,[#9.make Jorerceſſien;;for as many of 
anne kim :: 2? 
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„bog Toxddhape'Merey upon yon. 
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alis have: Merey upon you. 
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ill „ have Mere upon nnn. 
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| aer zortation pröndunce Me TP is 
Nuſed to Murderers; as may be 1 | 
In the Caſe of Sarah e Malcolm, rae in 
Fleetſtpeet, March 7, 1 5 . the Murder 
HOW 5 14.50 Regt d Fer c. Maids! 
lizaberh”Harriſhn aid" Ange Ptite}* in ch 
mple, 100 eating by ms to ſome Ctimi⸗ 
mals a chr erg xecated* two Days beſore her! 
deſired it might be repeated othe Night before 
Die died; but Was told, chat it was not allowed | 
fo Cal Cafes of order: 
The Ornaments on this Gate hs bn the wen; 
nde, einge Ring ogy” of 'Pileſters, ind their "End 
exblattites, f the Paſtan'Order; vyer the 10% 
elt, 19% etttalay Pedimetir, aud above That, 2 
King's Arms; the other Intereolumns are tour | 
iches; ; replenithed with as many Stone Figures; 
vel! er ed. 1 Troportionz ne pt inen 
| 2 reſenting „, has Tearved” of her Hat 
Word _— PAD, and the Eigure of 
Gat yigg at her Feet, ) alticins; ea noted Story 
of the former Founder of this Gate, Sir Richard 
Whittingtofi, Who is ſaid to ha ve made the firſt 
27 to His good Fortune, by the Aſſiſtance of IS 


{'2The' Eis fde is e likewiſe b 
— elf Pflaſters, and in three Niches are the 
15 e Juttiee, Nerey, and Truth, wich this 
iption under them 
. prom, "This Part of Newgate Was begun to mY re- 
ired in the Mayoralty of Sir James Camp- 
— ;K fight," AD. 1630, and finiſhed. im ithe 
Mayordlty of Sir Robert Drary, Balonkt, 
41837 3 and being divine by the 
PRs of ,Ondon, was again repaired” in the 
2 55 care of Sir "George mee, A. B. 
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This Gate e e 
| of brin in d 1 the. O 
his 0 g.them do 


Faxriggdon, Wi 21 intended to petitio 


to Execution, I know not; but this every one 


| 1 this Gate, that ſuc a Convenience- ke 
Foot Fallen ers is very much wanting. 


and a 
the Cells, by making a Hole-in.the Wall with 


an Iron Crow; but fince that Time the Walls 


5 1 _ 


RE: Gue fo er e Gry re 


non uo He N 755 en 2 
ers is a 2 ſogers 5 
doware $þ a if ps-Hovſe, let 8 
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Gate is one 0 the greateſt Avenues 4 


much more: convenient t we 


the, City, and yet it a preſent enjoys bat one 


oſtern. There was ſome Talk, abom t- dʒ 
Years ago, that. the Inhabitants ot the Ward of 


n b 
ty, tq have a Poſtern made in the 8 
5 chia Gate. How it came toipals, that 49 


laudable and uſeful a Deſign was not carried ins 


muſt be ſenſible. of, who frequently paſſes and 


Free 


can, at preſent, ſee 0 Objection against cho 


making ſuch a Foot-way, thro” the Le pea] 
this Gate, 8 the Expence thereof, A Wh 


5 indeed, is no 


Object ion at all. 
The Cells i in Newgate are 1 fr thoſe Pers 


ſong Who are 1 jentence pf Deaths though 


. — Frequently þ been config d. thersg 
ut two Tears ſince ſeveral broke out. of 


have been built with Free Stone, ſtrongly ce- 
mented, ſo that tis next to impoſſible to * 
ont. In theſe Cells, where the condemn d 

factors are impriſhn'd, may be ſeen ſeye Dow 


vices, either cut with. a Kaife- on the Walls, or 


made with the Smoke of a Candle on the Ciel- 


is ; ſuch asa Screet-Robber ſtopping a Man to 


rob 


bh 5 J ah ? 
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bee, of the ſaxexal Perſons ue ld 
been confin d. in ſuch a Cel, and the Days on 
which they were executed. Some of theſe 
Things ate enceeding welk done; for to be furs, 
many unhappy Perſons have been there who: liad 
Capacities,and n | 
ſebres in their ſeveral Stations, without taking 
unlawful Courſes for their Subſiſtan ee. 
„The Cells of Newgate are not quite ſo large 
23, thoſe in Bethlehem Hoſpital, where, Luna g 
ticks are enfin d. They are very ftrong on he 7 
Infide, the thiek Planks of the Walls being = 
- either nail'd; or lit'd with ran. On the Floor 
is a Staple, to which a great Padlock belongs; 
and if the Keepers are apprehenſive chat auy ef 
the Criminals intend to make their Eſeapes, 
they lock them down to the Floor in the Night: 
time, but give them a ſufficiens length of Chain; 
that they may with Kate: lie in their Beds, ot 
little Hammocks. | The Eriſoners conſin d here: 


* 
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have only a ſmall Table, and Stool td ſit on 
and for their great Convenienc there isa Nee? 
ceſſary Place at the End of the Entry which 
leads to the Cells. The Cells are undeubtedly 
ths ſtrangeſt Places in the whole Gad, and uns 
leſs Perſons: Who are actually under Sentence of 
Heath, very ſew are confin'd imthem g and,; in- 
dieed, only ſuch as have endeavonred to abe 
their Eſcape from either che Maſter's orhthe 
Common Side of Newg at. 
When a Felon is committeluto Newgite, nf 
he is deſirgus of being on the Maſter's Sid 
there is a Fee of about 11 dCrorz 15 — 2475 
before he can be admitted, andiabout gisaſ q. fo? 
bis Lodgings, beſides the Garniſh, which che 
Keepers have nothing at all 3 [Phi 
Wh | oney 
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N. 6 Felſoners claim as that Property} 
anch is a very great Impoſition'on' pi of Priſon 


Ext 
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Del d ik t or Cem 
ply? this: Priſpners wilÞ ſtrip them ef i2thei? 


An general, who perhaps are okliged even 
ledgs or all their neceffiry weatitig RPA. 
to! pay this Fee; and iF they Will het coma 


Blothes::- But this Cuſtön, er rather Orneley! 


ſeems to be near at an End, for the Court of 


25 and Terminer, being fitting at Juſtice- 
Hall in” the Old-Bailey, in June Seſſions 15 423 
a Complaint was made by a. Female Prifonet 
io came to take her Trial for'a Felony; that 


W Womm ih Newgate (WIib calls: herf6lÞ is 


Murder) had taken all her! Clothes flam her; 
on Pretence that the muſt have them for Garniſh. 
The Court declar'd; that all ſuch Practices were 


illegal and:inhuman; and directed, that a Bil} 


ſhould be prefer d àgainſt the Woman tor Re- 


lony, Which was accordingly: done; and The 
5 514%, — Bar, and convitted: —— 


ellow-Priſoher's.' Apparel, and ſentene'cd 


for. Tranſportation, . 
Several Inſtances of this Kind might be quet- 


ed): particularly the three Bailiffs Who were 
eandemmd abe ut 12 or 13 Tears ago, for robbliug 


Uan in New-Prifon, on Pretence of Garvilk. 


They were indeed atterwards reprie vd, but ors 
der'd for Tranſportation for 14 Years each? 
And about five Vears ago two Men, who were 

confir'd in the Marſpalſea Pri ſon, Southwark, 

for. Debr, Becaufe they had taken away a Pri- 
ſonet's Clothes whilſt he was afleep, were bott 
donimicted to the New Gaol in Southwark!by 


Sis John Lade, Bart. and carried down to Kings 


ton to be try d; and had Bills of Indiet ment 


Wand agaiotabem both; but us the infur d Per- 
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—— is Ts 49 - a 7 W. the 
pines oe mk e 
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out of qu rt at the Gd. Bley 3 but aber who | 
E.conyi 4 of Petty» Larcenies, Manflau ughter, 


Bigamy , and receive corporal He 


are obl ged to pay the 2 Which. amonns n | 


ear Sbillings, 21 216 clzuce _ 
L 8 N 1 4 25 og; 
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in the Foultry, and the other in W 
Ine Keeper of ho 'Poultr 27 


r is Mr, Dayis, and of Wooditreet,. 
They ATE e tlemen who. 1 
their Offices. 4 Compters are a 


by 88 Serſeanz ati Mace within the - 
of the City. There are alſo. Felons hr 
to both theſe Compters (b (but e 


ſtreet) who are always removed to Begin 


ſix Days before the Seſſions. 


New-Priſon is a Gaol of Eaſe to Newgate, 
and is ſituate near Clerkenwel Church. The 
| 5 Kepeer 
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Fenle, whois Cuſtds! Rotäferüm of the 
Telex. "Hs ame is Cay mph: 


Fo g it np 35 ver by ſuch — 
5 Perſons who * the 5 0 de com- 


ee 1 — ) 2210 21 


uUch as e — 43 hes 5 
y and Liberty, Who are removed (fix Days 
_ before every ons) to Newgate to take their 

Dena at theOld-Bailey, The Head Keeper is 


Nr. Hdrtavin, and his Turnkey Thomas Cutler. 
Tha. e Well to che Prifoners; ? 
N Oni ſeſtminſter is the Houſe 
; 222 -overnor of which 1 75 | 
| Sanvel At f.“ He is an honeſt, w a 
Ac ne Man, and never AN | 
1 d eat $a dy, Fur gives" hit the bet 
14 In Southwark is the County G461 for Surrey 3 
tze Head is Mr. Richard ones, 3 + fan : 
+ 5 and refpetted. His 


18 Rich par ohnſon, a — 5 hogeſt face- 


35 'he King's Bene Tr 1 5 
Wark: but as there are 8 
32 to chat G I d 55 


Ts impothble to giye chats cha- 

| Res Þ alſo 4 Compter, the 

Ink EY ee — 3 of Cor. 
m; but they are all fach indifferent 

þ * 9 5 penn with that none of © 1 4 
ever inks tp ther barters at 9975: 
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